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f honor at Macy's Floceer Shace in Neve York, May 8-13, featuring Puerto Ricos blossoms. 


Everything blooms in Puerto Rico 


in this land of growth. Take the elec- 
tronics manufacturer who started a 


PIHIS PRETTY Puerto Rican girl has 
I been gathering flowers for the 
luncheon table. 

Her bouquet was chosen from over 

hundred varieties blooming in the gar- 
len that morning. 

Can you guess the date? It was No- 
ember 2, 1960. How did 4 ur garden 
look last November second? 

There you have one reason why 
wives of American executives rave 


about their lot in Puerto Rico. Their 


gardens are triumphs. Their thumbs 
are always green. 

They plant hibiscus in January and 
orchids in October. They make dai- 
quiris with limes from their own lime 
trees. They dine on patios scented with 
jasmine. They deck the halls at Christ- 
mas with poinsettias from their own 
back yards. 

And while wives tend their gardens, 
husbands have their own triumphs to 


glory in, for business, too, is sprouting 


branch here five years ago. “Today he 
has tvs plants—and a third in prospect. 
Another firm has expanded to ei ght 
branches. All are prospering. 

Is there something youd like to cul- 
tivater A garden, a business, a healthy 
family, a serene spirit? Puerto Rico 
may be the place. Come and find out. 

©1961—Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Save as much as °27™ 


ith this Introductory Offer from 
he Marboro Book Club 





ny 3 for *3%=: 


trial membership 


P TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS — yours for only $3.95 —(and such books! ). 
he distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
fost of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”’—you would have to pay full price 
or them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


rdinary book club. 


SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


eaders who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


ike a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
eaders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
n average of one-half on the books they want most. 


AVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
mportant savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
elections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
onus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


an start saving today. 


EACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 


emember you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


oday while offer lasts. 





HE LAST OF THE JUST. By André Schwarz-Bart. “A 
xonumental masterpiece.’’—Saturday Review. Winner 


f the Prix Goncourt, List Price $4.95 


OULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
erruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
ith every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
riends and family, and the women made immortal by 


is work, List Price $6.00 


ROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 
ook. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”’— 


lorman Podhoretz, Commentary, List Price $4.50 


TUART DAVIS. By E. C. Goossen. Definitive study of 
this great American artist. More than 80 reproductions, 


including 16 full-color plates, List Price $4.95 





THE WASTEMAKERS. By Vance 
Packard. One of the most 
talked-about books in America 
today. By the author of The 
Hidden Persuaders and The 
Status Seekers. Another Mar- 
boro Book Club Exclusive. 
List Price $4.50 
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A Year’s Subscription to PARTISAN REVIEW, Amer- 


ice’s distinguished literary magazine. 


List Price $5.50 Per Year 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-opening 


tx»loration of class behavior in America. 


List Price $4.50 


THE MANDARINS, By Simone de Beauvoir. The much. 
discussed novel, winner of the Prix Goncourt. 610 


Pages. List Price $6.00 


JAPANESE INN. By Oliver Statler, “A strangely beaute 





tiful book.... Sheer delight San Frar » Chronie 
cle, “A magnificent piece of writing. One of the most 
beautiful boo bl 

Mic hener. with 





drawings. 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern s« 
has changed man's view of himself and his world, 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 


more of the myths that blind America to toc 





nce 





realities. Combined List Price $7.00 








AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm. List Price $7.95 


THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazant- 
reek Passion 


zakis, author of The G . “An extraordinary 


work of art.’’—Saturday Revieu List Price $6.00 


THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


Experience. List Price $6.50 





Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 


the 
é Wem Golden Bough THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 





recent discoveries in anthro- 


* pology. List Price $8.50 














LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illus- 
trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 


List Price $6.00 





The complete fifteen-dollar 
Larousse Encyclopedia 


of Mythology 





Introduction by Robert Grat only me 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Hlustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painti Sculptur 

Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Object 

many rarely seen by Western eves. 814" x 


111”, 868 illustrations, some in full color 
List Price $15.00 











SERMONS AND SODA WATER. Be J O'Hara,’ His 
best work 1 ears 7 at t : ; 





THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin. *“‘One of the great books « Tw 


Century.”""—Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 


pr NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOWy 


J} MARBORO BOOK CLUB, g 
131 V treet, New York 1 F 


irick S 


Marbor Book ¢ nd send me these THREE 








BONUS BOOK for ever: 





ADDRESS — —_ 


CITY —— ZONE STATEW... 
C) Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 
O) I enclose $3.95 Club will pay hipping.) 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled, MR-766 
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youll use... 


TRIBUNO 
EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Call it a Gibson, call it a 
Martini with an Onion...it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 
Sweet, too! 4 





THE REPORTER 


THE MAGAZINE OF FACTS AND IDEAS 








MAX ASCOLI, Editor and Publisher 


Executive Editor, Philip Horton * Managing Editor, Robert Bingham 
Senior Editor, Gouverneur Paulding * Washington Editor, Douglass Cater 
Associate Editor, Cyrilly Abels * Art Director, Reg Massie 
Assistant Managing Editor, Derek Morgan 
Staff Writers: Claire Sterling, Marya Mannes, Paul Jacobs, Edmond Taylor 


Assistant to the Managing Editor, Louisa Messolonghites * Librarian, Ruth Ames 


General Manager, John J. Borghi 
Director of Advertising, Harry R. Davis 
Production Manager, Ann Hollyday Sharp 


Circulation Manager, George Hinckley °¢ 
Director of Promotion, Shirley Katzander * 
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reader at all interested in words." 


"A superb and superblyemade book.”’ 


SUNDAY TIMES 





PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
ord. Retail $7.50. Member's Price $5.50. 


30 A YOUNG ACTRESS by Bernard Shaw. Retail 
©8.50. Member's Price $5.95. 


SHE MARQUISE OF O—— by Heinrich von Kleist. 
etail $5.00. Member's Price $3.95. 


O' IN THUNDER by Leslie Fiedler. Retail $5.00. 
Member's Price $3.95. 


OUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN 

by Ingmar Bergman. Retail $6.00. Member's 
rice $4.95. 
STRANGERS AND BROTHERS by C. P. Snow and 
RAUGHTER IN THE DARK 
»y Vladimir Nabokov. (Dual Selection) Retail 
$8.00. Member's Price For Beth Books $5.95. 
HE GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka 
nd FRANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by Max 
Brod. (Dual Selection) Retail $9.00. 
Member’s Price For Both Books $5.95. 

ET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 

by James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail $6.50. 
lember’s Price $4.95. 
THE HENRY MILLER READER 

etail $6.50. Member's Price $4.85. 
USTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dual Selection) 
by Lawrence Durrell. Retail $7.90. Member's 
Price For Both Books $5.25. 









“One cannot speak too highly of this dictionary, a 
wonderful book for both the student and the ordinary 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

















BY 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 





EXCLUSIVE with The Mid-Century Book Society 


"There is nothing quite like this fascinating book."’ “Origins is a major event and one for which the 
THE ECONOMIST English-speaking peoples would do well to rejoice. 
This is a new standard work which will be constantly 
consulted during the next century or longer... . It is 
erudite, it is fascinating, it is fantastically cheap for 
all it contains. Consult it, by all means; but own it if 
you can. There are years of reading in it.” 
LONDON) 


MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA (Dual Selection) 
by Lawrence Durrell. Retail $7.90. Member's 
Price For Both Books $5.70. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER edited by 
Hiram Haydn and Betsy Saunders. Retail $7.95. 
Member's Price $4.95. 

ROCOCO TO CUBISM IN ART AND LITERATURE 
3 -— Sypher. Retail $7.00. Member’s Price 


A HERITAGE AND ITS HISTORY and THE PRES- 
ENT AND THE PAST by Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
(Dual Selection) Retail $7.25. Member’s Price 
For Both Books $5.50. 


THE INTELLECTUALS edited by George B. de 
Huszar. Retail $7.50. Member's Price $4.50. 
THE END OF IDEOLOGY bv Daniei Bell. 
$7.50. Member's Price $5.95. 
OSCAR WILDE by Frank Harris. 
Member's Price $4.95. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS by Kenneth 
Grahame. Retail $5.00. Member's Price $4.25. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PARODY: AMERICAN AND 
BRITISH compiled by Burling Lowrey. 
Retail $5.75. Member's Price $4.50. 

THREE PLAYS BY JOHN OSBORNE 
Retail $8.25. Member's Price $4.9° 


Retail 


Retail $7.00. 








FREE 


A new, 
extraordinary 
reference 


book 


A great new reference book that 





belongs in the home of every educated 


person ts a rarity indeed. Origins. by 
Eric Partridge, was selected by Mid- 
Century's editors. W. H. Auden, 


Jacques Barzun, and Lionel Trilling, 
as such a book 


As the English reviewers have also 


= testified, this remarkable volume is 
indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. At long last we have 


in Origms an etymological dictionary 


which detines words in their fullest 
implications and subtleties, in their 
nuances and most delicate modifica- 
tions. It censors the ridiculous in our 
speech and enhances the pleasure we 
can take in a good sentence 

Origins 
with 20,000 entries on 970 pages, Is 
an exclusive offering of The Mid- 
Century Book Society. By joining the 
Society now, you may hav Ca copy ot 


this important, $16.00 volume FREE 


a large, handsome volume, 


with your first selection, made from 
the list below. 

Origins is one of those exciting dis- 
coveries that surprise the members of 
Mid-Century every month. If you ap- 
preciate courtesy and convenience as 
well as good taste, and want to save 
as much as 50% or more on the books 
you buy, take advantage ofthis offer- 
ing while copies of Origins last. The 
coupon below will bring you your 
free volume along with all of the other 
TIME & TIDE advantages of membership. 


The Mid-Century Book Society R-24 


115 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book 
Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century 
(among the most talked-about new publications in many 
years) and begin my membership by sending me FREE 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge 


and my first selection chosen from the list at left. I need choose 
only four more selections at reduced prices during the coming 
year, and will be under no further obligation. In addition, for 
every four selections purchased, including this purchase, I will 
receive a fifth selection FREE. 


MY FIRST SELECTION 





NAME 





STREET ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE STATE 








() Please charge my account and bill me for my first selection plus the 
shipping expense. 

() My check for my first purchase is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the 

postage.) (New York City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 














$14,000 A YEAR 
...NOW LAM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. RM 5-11 











“Nothing equal to 
it—indeed 
nothing quite 
like it in the 
field of English 
literature” 


—N. Y. TIMES 


< DAICHES | 


Acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
A Critical History of English Literature 
illuminates the whole fascinating pano- 
rama of English poetry and prose—from 
Beowulf to T. S. Eliot. David Daiches’ |f 
lively interpretations of the major au- 
thors are set against the social, political, 
and intellectual climate of their times. 


THE REPORTER “An 
feat.” 

PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 
(London) “To read this splendidly dar- 
ing work is to be delighted, illuminated 
and (the word is no exaggeration) ex- 














extraordinary 














alted.” 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER “Distinctly us- 


able, delightfully readable.” 


A Critical History of 
English Literature 


$12.50 at bookstores or direct from: 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





15 E. 26th St.. News York 10, N.Y 





WHO- WHAT- 


Pipe AND ALcertA—there is little in 
common between the two torna- 
does that hit first our country and then 
France, except that both the attempt 
to liberate Cuba and the attempt to 
overthrow the de Gaulle government 
were somewhat hasty and ill conceived. 
Probably the fact that the two adven- 
tures took place very few days apart 
and produced a shock all over the free 
world will contribute to bring the gov- 
ernmments in Washington and _ Paris 
closer together. It is certainly auspicious 
that de Gaulle and Kennedy are going 
to meet in Paris at the end of the month. 
As Max Ascoli points out in his editorial, 
these two men have been singularly 
tested by their recent experiences. 

Our European correspondent, Ed- 
mond Taylor, brings us an account of 
the four tragic days in Paris when the 
French Republic was in danger of being 
destroyed and a fascist militaristic state 
seemed on the verge of replacing re- 
publican institutions. The leaders of the 
Algerian rebellion miscalculated badly 
in not realizing the extent to which con- 
fidence in de Gaulle had taken hold of 
a large segment of the French Army 
even in Algeria. Yet at least in the first 
two days it was touch and go, and the 
Xepublic was once more saved by the 
will power and skill of this extraordinary 
man... . The miscalculations of our 
Central Intelligence Agency in Cuba 
have now become only too well known 
to the American people—indeed to our 
friends as well as to our enemies all 
over the world. President Kennedy is to 
be admired for having assumed respon- 
sibility for the whole adventure, but 
perhaps he was overgenerous, and it is 
to be hoped that he will now be able 
to take adequate steps to assure that 
nothing even remotely approaching the 
sad snafu in Cuba will ever happen 
again. Some share of the responsibility 
goes to the media of information. At 
this stage we are not willing to pass 
judgment on the behavior of other pub- 
lications. We are accountable only for 
what we publish or refuse to publish. 
Now, however, that so much has been 
said about what led to the failure in 
Cuba, we think we owe our readers a 
report from one of the most authorita- 
tive of the correspondents who followed 
the episode: Stuart Novins of CBS 
News. The press coverage of 
events leading up to the “invasion” of 
Cuba is discussed in an article by Doug- 
lass Cater, our Washington editor, and 
Charles L. Bartlett, who is Washington 


4 


WHY- 


correspondent for the Chattanooga 
Times, editor of News Focus, and a 
Pulitzer Prize winner. 


oo is a mood of some apprehen- 
sion on the island of Taiwan. After 
twelve vears of exile from the Chinese 
mainland, Chiang Kai-shek’s régime 
finds itself increasingly losing support 
abroad—and particularly in the United 
Nations. William H. Hessler, who is on 
the staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
reports from Taipei. Robert L. 
Schiffer, a free-lance writer, discusses 
Governor Rockefeller’s.new program for 
helping to finance higher education in 
New York State. . . . Marvin Kalb, Mos- 
cow correspondent for CBS, and _ his 
wife, Madeleine, also a Soviet expert, 
recently made a journey into Estonia, 
one of the westernmost provinces of 
the Soviet Union and part of what 
Muscovites have long called “foreign 
Russia.” . .. A vear ago, four hundred 
ministers of Negro churches in Phila- 
delphia adopted what they call a Selec- 
tive Patronage Program by which they 
proposed to persuade Philadelphia em- 
plovers—one at a time—to hire more 
Negroes in white-collar jobs. Hannah 
Lees, a free-lance writer, reports on the 
successes the ministers have achieved 
since then, and discusses their plans for 
expanding their methods of persuasion 
by boycott to other cities across the 
nation. 


—. YEARS AGO, on April 12, 
1861, began the most terrible and 
passionate war this country has ever 
known. The great central issue over 
which it was fought has not yet been 
finally resolved because, as Alfred Kazin 
writes, the freeing of slaves was not an 
end in itself but merely a beginning on 
the road to equality of citizenship foi 
all Americans. Mr. Kazin’s article is 
based on a speech he recently delivered 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 
. . . Gerald Weales, author of a book 
for children, Miss Grimsbee Is a Witch 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown), discusses the 
expanding world of children’s theater. 
: George Steiner's The Death of 
Tragedy has recently been published by 
Knopf. . . . Nat Hentoff, author of The 
Jazz Age (Dial), reviews the reports of 
the American Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association on nar- 
cotics addiction in the United States 
. . . Martin Greenberg is a translato: 
and free-lance writer. 


Our cover is by Elizabeth Dauber. 
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How GOO companies help 
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on 
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L. 
SECS 
for 
in The great bulk of America’s electricity is supplied by 
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greatest assets is electric power. 


the investor-owned electric light and power companies. 





his 
ert, 
i The aim of these companies is to keep America 
Bes powerful—with more and more electric power for de- 
- fense, industrial growth, and the progress of our people. 
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hey 
oe NATION-WIDE POWER SUPPLY. The more than 300 
“m investor-owned electric companies serve every sec- 
= tion of the nation. They make up a truly nation-wide 
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sion source of electricity and power know-how. 
the 
12. LIVELY GROWTH AND RESEARCH. Active in planning 
and for the future, in development and research, these 
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- customers every 10 years. 
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Man The Measure, 
Erich Kahler. 

Retail $6.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 


A listory of Sexual 
Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 








Love in Action: The 
Sociology of Sex, Dr. 
Fernando Henriques. 
Ilustrated with 39 
photographs and 
27 in-text line 
drawings. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.75 








y 
Myth and Mythmaking, 


edited by Henry Murray. 


Retail $6.00. 
Member’s price $4.50. 





The Joy of Music, 
Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. 
Member's price $3.95. 





The Informed Heart: 
Autonomy ina 

Mass Age, Bruno 
Bettelheim and In 
Search of Humanity, 
Alfred Cobban. 
Combined retail 
price $9.50. 
Member’s price (for 
both books) $5.50. 
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The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Re- 
tail $6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 





America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Max Lerner. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 
James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price $4.95. 






The Odyssey: 
A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 


we 
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My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.75. Member’s 
price (for both books) 
$4.50. 





Selected Plays of 
Sean O’Casey. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price 
$4.95. 






3. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member’s 
price $4.50. 





The Golden Age of 
American 
Anthropology, edited 
by Margaret Mead and 
Ruth Bunzel. 

Retaii $10.00. 
Member's price $4.95. 


Streetwalker, 
Anonymous; and 

The Future as History, 
Robert Heilbroner. 
Combined retail price 
$7.50. Member’s price 
(for both books) $4.50. 







The Origins of Psy- 
choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud's Letters. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member’s 
price $3.75. 





The Crisis of the Old 


Order, Arthur M. 


Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 


$6.00. Member’s 
price $4.50. 





The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 


tail $6.75. Member’s 


price $4.75. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here 
are some of the selections that the Book 
Find Club has offered its members at sub- 
stantial savings. The selections of the Book 
Find Club are different. You will recognize 
them as works of current interest and lasting 
value—solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. These are 
only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book 
Find Club will make available to you as a 
member if you join now. As an introductory 
offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and 
privileges of membership, we invite you to 
choose any three of the selections pictured 
above free with your first selection. Since 
several are dual selections*, you may ac- 
quire as many as 8 hooks in this way. 


Take any 3 


Savings up to $34.55 


Survival Through 
Design, Richard 
Neutra, Retail $6.75. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


The Politics of Upheaval, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Retail $6.95. Member’s price $4.95. 


* Two books counting as one selection 








The Western Intellectud 
Tradition: From 
Leonardo to Hegel, 

J. Bronowski and Bruce 
Mazlish. Retail $7.50 
Member’s price $4.95. 
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A History of Western ymbotism in Religion A History of the The Most of S. J. The Complete Work Chinese Art, William The Greek Myths, 
-Intellectuae Morals, Crane Brinton. and Literature, Warfare of Science Perelman. Retail of Nathanael West.  Willets. One-volume Robert Graves. One 
0 Retail $7.50. Mem- edited by Rollo May. with Theology in $5.95. Member’s Retail $5.00. Mem- edition. Retail $5.00. volume edition. Re- 
Hegel, ber’s price $4.50. Retail $5.00. Christendom, Andrew price $3.95. ber’s price $3.95. tail $5.00. Member’s 
and Bruce Member's price $3.50. D. White. Retail $7.50. price $3.75. 
ail $7.50 Member’s price $5.00. 
‘ice $4.95. _ 
nem | 
: | att 
a r ress a 
n fT pat — 2% 
g | Se $2 
b i “a 
ro) ~ ae Sm 
} ~ 
White Collar, The Power Elite, C. Man's Presumptuous = 
C. Wright Mills. Wright Mills. Retail Brain, Dr. A. T. W. ~ 
Retail $6.00. $6.00. Member’s Simeons. Retail $5.75. 
Member’s price $3.75. price $3.75. Member’s price $4.50. 
ri 
~ ge 
The Age of Jackson, images of Man: The Classic Tradition in The Sociological The Affluent Society, Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright imagination, John Kenneth Person in Mass Society. 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- Mills. Penetrating studies of man C. Wright Mills. Retail Galbraith. Retail Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 
95 ber’s price $3.95. by Walter Lippmann, Herbert Spencer, Max $6.00. Member's $5.00. Member’s 
ce $4.95. Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and many price $3.95. price $3.50. 
others. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 
CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find 
‘! Here Eciub ; ible f P ie Set ie 215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
= ub makes it possible for you to shop for the You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
> Book books you want in the comfort of your own send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
2 2 ‘ tion at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). 
at sub- home—enabling you to build your library con- I agree to take at least four additional selections—or alternates 
‘ H H H —in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
2 Book veniently and inexpensively. Each month you been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own 
ognize } Will receive The Book Find News, containing an choosing after every third selection that ! take. I om to 
: +s 4s . . . receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
lasting authoritative review of the forthcoming selection ing an authoritative review ot the forthcoming selection and 
e from and descriptions of the many other books avail- descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
e Tro bl t tal ber’ . Y d ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: If 
se are able at special member's ‘prices. You nee 1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
choose only the books you want. saying ‘‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
f more y ve ° the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
- my membership at any time after hasing the f dditi 
2 Book J|AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you sadiaas ar Gee, ee a 
u as a {Will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books First Selection 
Juctory [You take. Furthermore, on certain choices your Free Books 1 
its and |Sevings will reach and even exceed 50%. Com- 7 
you to pare the prices of the books shown here. Your m= 4 
‘ Savings on this introductory offer alone can tee 
ictured rs. 
.. amount to as much as $34.55. Pisa kicke divi aekhiviad aeaniee ans beeeariaeia 
. Since Please print full name 
lay ac- BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment I nid oe asks anak reche saan ee aeE 
A has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free ETT eT Oe ee Zone... .State....... 
bonus book of your own choosing after every (Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
third selection that you take Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) B61-54 
lection 




































































Ly weeks after this picture was 
taken in Madrid, he was alone 
on a Spanish mountainside getting 
ready to die. Just a few kilometers 
away, the Franco troops were 
beginning their final advance. But 
miraculously he escaped to tell this 
story... 

His life has been one of the 
most incredible political adventure 
stories of our time. He has fought 
for human freedom in the wars 
and revolutions of half a century. 
American Commissar is his story 

..an exciting personal history 
filled with explosive revelations of 
Communist intrigue, and unforget- 
table scenes of heroism and terror, 
humor and despair, sacrifice and 
inspiration. 

Bruce Catton: “Sandor Voros has 
written a very fine book. It has 
moments of hilarity and moments 
that are horrifying. It is always 
profoundly enlightening.” 
Granville Hicks: “God knows he is 
a writer. I had come to feel that 
nobody was ever going to be able 
to say in print what party life in 
the U. S. was like, but Voros has 
done it. I think it is tremendously 
important that this book be 
published.” 

Joseph Freeman: “At once an ad- 
venture story, an exciting and sig- 
nificant personal story, and a great 
white light on our time.” 
Richard Rovere: “Thoroughly 
engrossing.” 

James Wechsler: “Warm, lively, 
human,” 


American 
Commissar 


By SANDOR VOROS 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 


(®) CHITTON BOOKS 


A DIVISION OF CHILTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 





























CORRESPONDENCE 


TAMMANY 

To the Editor: “Tammany in Search of 
a Boss,” Meg Greenfield’s article in the 
April 13 Reporte r, discusses the Demo- 
cratic Party's “distress” in New York 
County, pointing out that the mayoralty, 
the 1962 gubernatorial election, and 
New York’s electoral votes in 1964 may 
be at stake as a consequence of the 
conflict. Those who equate their own 
political philosophy with the fortunes 
of the Democratic Party may well ask 
whether there are issues of principle at 
stake that make the struggle worth 
these risks. 

The more energetic “reformers” are 
now demanding nothing less than a 
clean sweep of the existing party hier- 
archy. Not only must De Sapio and 
Prendergast go, but so too must Buck- 
ley, Sharkey, Clancy, Gerosa, and Stark. 
But go where? If a “kill” is what is 
demanded, what are the proposed vic- 
tims expected to bequeath to their 
successors? 

One may entertain reservations about 
the incumbent leadership and still con- 
cede that they hold their power by the 
exercise of enterprise and the loyalty 
of their following. One may argue that 
this loyalty is misplaced, but it springs 
from shared identifications and aspira- 
tions. No suggestion is made that the 
regulars stand for proposals incompati- 
ble with a liberal democratic program 
of which their following would be the 
beneficiaries. 

If, through the techniques of “non- 
recognition, economic sanctions, and aid 
to opposition forces,” the reformers 
succeed to the power now held by the 
regulars, they will not have altered the 
“differences of class, of habit, of moti- 
vation, and of need” which are the 
bonds which hold the polyglot con- 
stituency of New York City to the pres- 
ent leadership. A change in leadership 
will not accomplish a transference of 
loyalty to those “younger, better off, 
and better educated than their ‘regular’ 
counterparts.” ” Government by an elite 
is not a new concept. What is novel is 
the idea that the Democratic Party 
should be the instrument which sup- 
plies it. 





James J. LEFF 
New York 


To the Editor: Meg Greenfield joins the 
metropolitan press in taking the insular 
view that the reform movement in the 
City of New York is limited to unseat- 
ing De Sapio. The end of his tenure as 
leader in the city’s third largest borough 
will be merely one step, although a 
symbolically significant one, in the task 
of democratizing the Democratic Party 
in New York. 

Although the reform movement is 
strongest in the Borough of Manhattan 
because reform organizations have ex- 
isted the longest there, it is by no means 
limited to Manhattan. There are now 


sixteen reform clubs associated with the 
New York Committee for Democratic 
Voters in the Bronx, Brooklyn, anc 
Queens, with another half dozen in th 
process of formation. In Queens, fo 
example, there are reform clubs in six 
out of the borough’s thirteen Assembly 
Districts. Unfortunately, Mayor Wagner 
has not recognized that the bosses of 
the other boroughs are, if anything, fa 
less enlightened than even Mr. De 
Sapio. The mayor has not seen fit to 
dissociate himself from Brooklyn’s Jo- 
seph Sharkey or from Bronx Boss Buck- 
ley, who is the real strong man of the 
party in New York City today. There- 
fore Miss Greenfield is in error in con- 
cluding that Mayor Wagner, in recog- 
nizing the political liability which Mr. 
De Sapio has become, has “aligned 
himself with the reform groups” in his 
party. 

JosePpH RosENzWEIG, President 

Democratic Voters Association 

of the 7th A.D. (Queens) 


PORTUGAL’S EMPIRE 

To the Editor: Perhaps the journalist’s 
instinct for the factual or the profes- 
sion’s easy familiarity with the need in 
the face of so many dreamers for hard 
talk prompts Claire Sterling (“Portugal's 
Ancient Empire,” The Reporter, April 
13) to dismiss the fact that Portugal is 
run by a dictator with the words “Sala- 
zar may not have been an ideal ally in 
the ideological sense. But he has been a 
loyal one. .. .” Moving on to more prac- 
tical reasons for support, she reminds 
us that the Doctor did give us a base in 
the Azores (shortly after he had signed 
a pact with Franco), and that really the 
man asks for so little. 

I question also Mrs. Sterling's implied 
guilt by association in her remarks on 
our delegation’s vote at the U.N. on 
Angola. Does the United States repre- 
sent a position in the world, or do we as 
a nation move always toward the com- 
fortable, rationalizing and _ speaking 
with a salesman’s confidence as we go? 
Mrs. Sterling asks that we act along 
team lines, free from the nagging re- 
sponsibility of thinking about commit- 
ment to an ideal, an ideal that can 
only grow shabby with twisted logic 
that lets us accommodate the Salazars 
and Francos. 

STEPHEN ARKIN 
Amherst, Massachuseits 


To the Editor: The problem of Portugal 
and of its overseas provinces is not of 
exclusive interest to the Portuguese 
people, for it affects also, and to a con- 
siderable degree, the western world. 
The Soviet ambition to Communize tre 
world is a fact not open to doubt, and 
in that Soviet design the Portuguese 
territory, vestiediadly the Portugucse 
African territories, occupy a spot of 
primary importance. Deliberately or ac- 
cidentally—the proven facts show that 
it is more deliberately than accidenta'ly 
—certain new African nations promote 
activities whose object is to destroy 
public order and stability where they 
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an’ | “CURRENT is the most stimulating, challenging, and 
th 2 s = . 99 
+ rewarding periodical in the world today. 
nb! 
—_e CURRENT is a unique answer to the urgent need of every 
" concerned citizen -- the need to find what he or she must 
D know in the avalanche of printed and spoken material on the 
hee increaSingly complicated problems of our time. If you have 
at to been appalled and frustrated by this communications glut, 
a. you will want to know about Current. 
; the THE CONCERNED CITIZEN. Current is edited for the citizen 
here- with limited time and unlimited conscience. What such 
con- citizens have in common is an interest in social problems 
cOg- unrelated to their vocations. They are not necessarily 
Mr. interested in them because they would rather deal with 
ened social problems than cultivate their gardens. Their relation 
n his to social problems is that they feel a duty to be aware 
scitith i: iad: similis ainliaaiads of them, to be informed about them, to think about them, 
ident <a tamaiinia Geta te On tts tie and to participate, even remotely, in their Solution. If you 
ation Victor Weybright, are such a person, however you label yourself, you help 
s) editor-in-chief, The New American Library make democracy work. 
of World Literature. THE FRONTIER PROBLEMS. In serving you, Current begins 
by isolating the problems worth a busy citizen's attention. 
alist’s These frontier problems are basic in the sense that they 
rofes- seriously affect our democratic way of life; they are 
ed in relevant in the sense that they take into account the new 
hard knowledge in the physical and social sciences; they are 
ugal’s aa: Sead aeseinenens ia See elie open in the sense that they involve unanswered questions. 
April brilliantly edited, and based on a healthy THE SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL. Current then seeks 
gal is sea material on these problems that contains new information 
Sala- Men Lerner. or new ideas, or comes from an unusual source, or provides 
Hy in ; : an a better way of saying something. The presentation 
een a Bis eeanpserenclsonences raven tale sa of this material is flexible and lucid -- full reprints, 
prac- ancien, ei ici excerpts, paraphrases, summaries, embodied in a clean 
minds sulitiches, Yan Couster-Jonreal, Loulevitte and forceful format. 
iened and The Louisville Times FROM ALL SOURCES. Current's sources of material are 
ly the ae vue Fe ee ee all-inclusive. They include general and Special periodicals; 
; Sree Conny «Oe Se Seer academic journals and proceedings of learned societies; 
phic] 2 sence se uume te postbie hosewe, «BOOKS, pamphlets and reports from commercial publishers, 
c. on to be informed without going blind in the proc- universities, foundations and funds, citizen organizations 
. a ess. thanks to Current... It is a real service as and special interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, 
— well as a reflection of our times.’ especially editorials, columns and features; television 
— Robert P. Jordan, and radio commentators, interviews, forums; government and 
peclin Washington Post. intergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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juseits | CURRENT 98-3 
905 Madison Avenue 
rtugal The contents of Current are organized under | New York 21, N.Y. 
not if frontier problems that have meaning, relevance, | 
and long-term significance for the busy concerned | Please enter my subscription to Current magazine at the special introductory rate. 
igue e Please send me my free copy of "A Handbook of Frontier Problems," and advise me of the 
a con- eitisen. The pradioms deakt with way each ae | new brochures and booklets on frontier problems published by educational, research, and 
world. a Sceerdance Wh the suslebiity of materiel | social-action organizations, which I can receive free and postpaid each month 
that meets Current's standards. Current takes no 
ze tie position on the frontier problems. Current gives | Check Please send me the next 12 issues for only $7 (Regularly $8 a year) 
t, and you the basis for making responsible and in- one Please send me the next 8 issues for only $4.67 
gue se formed judgments of your own. | 
ugue se ; | Check I enclose payment; please add an extra issue to my subscription 
pot of In each issue Current makes available a free one [) Bill me later 
or ac service unparalleled in American publishing. | 
Current offers each month more than a dozen Name : = - f 5 . ae 
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Gene Sarazen, U.S. Open, British Open, P.G.A 
and Masters Champion. Twice winner of Teacher’s 
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NOW — complete travel and 
background information on 
every one of its 56 countries 


AFRICA 
AtoZ 


me A fresh view of the world’s 
least understood continent — from 
Alexandria to Zululand. 40 photos, 
new maps, 408 pages. $4.95. 
DOUBLEDAY 


The Post Office does 
its best for you— 
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still exist in the African continent. For 
example, my government has docu- 
mented proof (some of it read before 
the Security Council) of foreign inter- 
ference in Angola, in a conspiracy to 
upset public order in that province and 
create conditions which would give to 
the world outside the appearance of an 
internal rebellion. These foreign sources 
provided the guidance and the funds to 
prepare the tragic events of Angola, 
whose aim, of course, is to set up a 
reign of terror and bring chaos to what 
had been a tranquil and orderly terri- 
tory. 

European Portugal is not a rich terri- 
tory; its population has reached nine 
and a half millions, showing one of the 
fastest rates of population growth in 
Europe. Admittedly, the economic de- 
velopment of the country has not been 
as fast as would have been desirable, 
but it was accomplished nonetheless on 
its own resources with negligible out- 
side help. The government is fully con- 
scious of the great deal which still 
remains to be done; it is on that assump- 
tion that vast plans and credits were 
recently established to supplement the 
work already done. On this particulan 
point, I would have to disagree with 
Claire Sterling’s statement that “Sala- 
zar’s overriding passion apparently has 
been to achieve order in Portugal—un- 
fortunately at the price of achieving 
very little else.” 

As the economic picture looks today, 
vast national credits have been allocated 
for economic development of the over- 
seas provinces, and it is hoped that 
soon foreign credits will also be applied 
in that direction, As a result of such 
plans, it is expected that the economic 
and social conditions will undergo great 
improvement in the overseas provinces. 

Portugal is not a military power. Its 
sovereignty over the overseas provinces 
has never been maintained on the basis 
of a “military presence.” Rather, it was 
the factors of assimiliation and national 
identity on the part of the overseas 
populations which made possible the 
peaceful formation and development of 
a unitary nation, But the absence of 
military power, even as we confront 
new threats from the outside, will not 
lead Portugal to deviate from its firm 
position in upholding its juridical and 
moral rights. In its international rela- 
tions with other countries, Portugal has 
always been guided by the principles 
of international law and respect for 
alien sovereignties. We are not about to 
abdicate from such rights when it comes 
to ourselves. 

In the ultimate analysis of the prob- 
lem which now confronts Portugal, the 
fundamental question of survival in the 
dilemma “free world or Communism” 
must be weighed. That question has to 
be understood clearly beforehand if 
one is to understand why my country 
remains so firm on its stand, unpopular 
as it may appear to many. 

L. Esteves FERNANDES 
Ambassador of Portugal 
Washington 
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We Agree Wholeheartedly With Leading Doctors 


dont spend money 
recklessly on 


VITAMI 





Seems odd for one of the world’s leading vitamin HUDSON HAS ALWAYS STATED THE FACTS 
companies to make this statement, but we are in ONLY. Our message to you has always been the same 
complete agreement with the statement that vitamins —if you are now taking vitamins, then you'll want 
are not cure-alls. And we also believe that there are to learn how you can buy the highest quality vitamins 
too many vitamins “promoted” to people who may direct from Hudson... at huge savings. 
or may not need them. Millions of customers purchase vitamins from 

Therefore, in all good conscience, we have always Hudson at savings up to 50% and more, without 
refrained from using any type of high pressure sales- sacrificing quality. 
manship. 


Over 100 of the most popular formulas prescribed 
by physicians throughout the nation are listed in the 
FREE HUDSON CATALOG. Write for your copy 
today, without obligation. Here are two typical ex- 
amples of Hudson savings: 


We’ve never told wives that their husbands would 
become more attentive, thanks to a vitamin tablet. 
Hudson has never “sold” the public the idea that vita- 
mins could “cure” blood disease, jangled nerves. . 
or many other common ailments. 

Nor has a single Hudson salesman ever knocked 
on a customer’s door. You see, Hudson has no sales- 
men. As a matter of fact, your good neighborly 


A very popular multiple vitamin that is taken once- 
a-day, regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100; the 
Hudson formula sells for only $1.50 per 100. 


word-of-mouth recommendation has been our best _Here’s another—a well known high potency mul- 
salesman over the years. tiple vitamin formula (similar to a brand nationally 
advertised at $6.60 per 100) ... only $2.95 per 100 


Hudson has never used free product sampling pro- 


motions to doctors .. . yet doctors have been buying DIRECT from the Hudson Catalog. 


and recommending Hudson Vitamins for over 25 Hudson’s own modern, scientific quality control 
years ... nurses, too. laboratory assures complete compliance with U. S. 
Hudson has never run special sales, nor enticed Government standards. We guarantee to refund your 
customers with “gifts and premiums”, items that money within 30 days if you are not completely sat- 
customers eventually pay for through higher vitamin isfied. 
prices. And Hudson refuses to resort to an automatic Compare the label of your present vitamin formula 
shipment (or club) plan that sends vitamins to you with the equivalent in the Hudson Catalog ... and 
on a monthly basis. compare the price! You’ll be amazed. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE HUDSON VITAMIN CATALOG TODAY. 


EUDSON 


VITAMIN (HVP) PRODUCTS 


Inc 


89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-906, New York 11, New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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t 1 HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
‘ : 89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-906, New York 11, N. Y. 


Hudson Vitamins 

have been awarded both the 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 

and MCCALL’S USE-TESTED SEAL 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
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Foxes and Hedgehogs 


Already the painful period of stock- 
taking has begun for an administra- 
tion so new in office. The President, 
deeply troubled over the misadven- 
ture in Cuba and the deepening 
crises in Laos, Vietnam, and else- 
where, is said to be turning more to 
the old familiar advisers like Ted 
Sorensen and brother Bobby. Around 
Washington, high officials, some 
somber, some smug, have in 
background briefing after another 
sought to put or pass along the 
blame for what has happened in 
the various centers of crisis. 

But a good deal of the questioning 


one 


and searching goes to the Presi- 
dency itself and the way the office 
is being run by the new incumbent. 
One theory has it that Mr. Kennedy 
went too far too soon in abandoning 
the customary councils and relying 
on personal contact with his various 
advisers. This tends, according to 
the argument, to create a climate 
unfavorable to the articulation of 
minority opinions. 

Another theory is that the Cuban 
episode represented a failure in the 
role of the academics who have clus- 
tered around the White House. In 
reply, those in the White House 
argue that the Cuban disaster was 
not one that could be blamed on 
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inadequate consultation. Meeting af- 
ter lengthy meeting was held bring- 
ing together the responsible advisers 
until, as one of them has put it, 
everyone almost became hypno- 
tized by the constant conferring. 

It is too early to reach sweeping 
conclusions about the new team or 
the way it plays. As President Ken- 
nedy goes about the unpleasant busi- 
ness of setting things in order after 
the storm—patiently and systemati- 
cally touching base with all the 
ancients, Republican and Demo- 
cratic—he continues to display _re- 
markable stamina. 

He is backed by a group of men 
whose minds are reputed to be quick. 
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Axirs me to address a conference 
of advertisers is a little like hav- 
ing a rabbit address a Planned Par- 
enthood meeting. To put it gently, 
you and | don’t always see things the 
same way. | keep accusing you peo- 
ple of making us people want a lot 
of things we don‘t need and buy a 
lot of things we can’t afford. And | 
scream just as loudly against hav- 
ing to work my way through three 
pages of ads in order to find one 
column of print as | do against hav- 
ing the televised life of Churchill 
interrupted by a dietary product. 
Sir Winston, of all people: Where 
would he have got on Metrecal? 

But relax, as you boys say. Un- 
derneath the Amazonian form, this 
fuzzy-headed, starry-eyed do-gooder 
exterior—underneath all this beats 
the heart of a sucker. | too want to 
be a Younger, Fresher Me. A little 
of that cream every night and | will 
be. | too want to own a swimming 
pool so that | can meet a better class 
of people. | too believe that if | use 
that soup mix my husband will mur- 
mur sweet words. Your message, 
gentlemen, gets through to me. 

Moreover, my dreams of a better 
society where you people don’t clut- 
ter up our lives with urges to con- 
sume are matched by plain common 
sense: | know you are here to stay, 
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TALKING BACK TO THE ADMEN 


MARYA MANNES 


Excerpts from an address to the Association of National Advertisers 


that our economy might grind to a 
halt without you, and what's more, 
that a nation forced to read text 
without the distraction of girls in bras 
and liquor in bottles would be a na- 
tion of hopeless neurotics. 

So I‘m going to be constructive if 
it kills me. How? By giving you one 
consumer's reactions as to the degree 
of success or failure your ads enjoy 
with me, whether on paper or on 
television. It is my contention that 
especially on television you are pitch- 
ing too low and treating us like the 
mentally retarded. The male voices 
you use to sell us soap or deter- 
gents or waxes or polishes would do 
splendidly in clinics for the emo- 
tionally disturbed—so kind, so gentle, 
so tender, so repetitive. Do you really 
think we need that much soothing? 

Furthermore, | would like to tell 
you certain things that you keep 
showing us we do but which we 
never do. Number 1: no woman in 
her right mind takes her wash to the 
window to see if it’s white. Number 
2: no woman in her right mind rubs 
her cheek on newly washed diapers. 
Number 3: all women know that no 
bath soap in the world covers the 
bath and herself in impenetrable 
lather. | know it has to be impenetra- 
ble for reasons of decency, but now 
that we have the New Frontier, why 


couldn‘t you say, ‘The lather you 
see here is not from our soap,” 
or “Men—you can see through our 
lather!”’ 

In other words, be reasonable. 
The most effective ad on television, 
as far as | am concerned, was the 
one where a detergent made dish- 
washing ‘“‘almost nice.’ That got me 
—that “almost.” I’ve used the stuff 
ever since. 

In passing, | might also add that 
a good institutional ad is as inter- 
esting to women as it is to men. 
There is a fascination in seeing how 
a product is made, and | think we 
would all prefer to see how some 
cosmetic is made—or would we?— 
to looking at some dumb babe tell us 
that her beauty came from using 
toilet soap. She‘d be beautiful if she 
used axle grease. 

Oh, just one more thing. You are 
making the rearing of responsible 
children much harder when you 
show a kid scribbling on walls, plant- 
ing dirty fingers on white surfaces, 
and spilling chocolate fudge sundae 
on the floor. What happens then? 
Mommy wipes up after him with 
Mr. Clean. Moral to the young: be 
a pig and let Mom worry. You would 
be doing an immense public service 
if you showed piggie cleaning up 
his own mess—as indeed he should. 
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facile, and untiring. But there seems 
to be a shortage of reflective, brood- 
ing types around the President. 
There may be need in the White 
House for the slow thinker—the “I 
may be stupid but” man to sit at 
the council table. 


Plumbers and Philosophers 


When John Gardner, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation, warned 
not long ago that “We must have 
respect for both our plumbers and 
our philosophers, or neither our 
pipes nor our theories will hold wa- 
ter,” he must have been reacting to 
the elaborate statistics of higher ed- 
ucation. Almost everything about 
college life except how to acquire 
wisdom has been presented so at- 
tractively in precise statistics that 
nobody wants to be a plumber. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
average college graduate can expect 
to earn $100,000 more during his life- 
time than the man who didn’t go to 
college, so naturally all young men 
want to enroll. Economic considera- 
tions also affect the young women, 
whether they plan to be career girls 
or the wives of wage earners. Fur- 
thermore, the current ratio of men to 
women in American colleges and uni- 
versities is three to one, ample rea- 
son in itself for every high-school 
girl to plan to become a coed. Ad- 
missions policies are more selective 
today, but the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion shows a rising statistical curve: 
thirty per cent of all high-school 
graduates went to college in 1939, 
compared with fifty per cent today. 

The trouble is that we know just 
enough about college failures to be 
aware that they make up the most 
depressing statistics in higher educa- 
tion. Few colleges will release fig- 
ures on failures, largely because 
there are so many of them. It is 
known that about one million of the 
three million undergraduates now en- 
rolled in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities will not graduate. The percent- 
age has been so constant for thirty 
years that the National Education 
Association is already able to predict 
that nearly three million of the seven 
million college students of 1970 will 
not finish college. These are the 
“dropouts,” and we can only estimate 
how many of them are actually flunk- 
outs. Dr. R. E. Iffert of the U.S. Office 
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... make it the Paris of the Western World, scintillating, 
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A new world of pleasure opens 
when you drive abroad... 


Austin 850 and Morris 850 
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of Education interviewed some of 
the dropouts and found that forty 
per cent of them admitted that 
they had left college because of poor 
grades. 

It is tempting to think that the 
flunkouts should never have gone to 
college at all. However, one author- 
ity says that they are actually a 
cross-section of the entire student 
body. Thirty University of Miami 
failures were tested not long ago. 
Fifteen of them ranged in _ in- 
telligence from bright normal to su- 
perior. There are some statistics for 
the educators to ponder. 


On the Road 


While the news from abroad may 
not have been good recently, there 
was at least one indication that the 
fires on the home front are still burn- 
ing brightly. In Albany, Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller signed into law 
a bold and imaginative bit of cold- 
war legislation that only New York 
has even thought of yet. Assembly 
Intro. 3245, to be known as the “Sub- 
versive Drivers” act, requires the sus- 
pension and revocation of the driv- 
er’s license of anyone who has been 
convicted, under the Smith Act, of 
advocating the overthrow of the 
Federal government. 

The New York Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, in a memorandum urging the 
governor not to sign the bill, was 
hard put to discover an issue “affect- 
ing the public interest” and also 
failed to discover a “possible connec- 
tion between conviction of advocat- 
ing overthrow of the government 
and competence to drive.” Gover- 
nor Rockefellers statement accom- 
panying his approval of the bill 
(“this measure is consistent with a 
concept now found in the Vehicle 
and Traffic Law”) did not shed much 
light on the matter. 

It remained for the bill’s sponsor, 
State Assemblyman Paul Taylor of 
Penn Yan, to straighten out the con- 
nection between driving a car and 
overthrowing a government. Driv- 
ers’ licenses, Assemblyman Taylor 
explained to us over the telephone, 
are not a “right” but a “valuable priv- 
ilege.” The Smith Act Communists, 
after all, were convicted of advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the government 
by force, violence, or assassination. 
(“They always leave out the assassi- 
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nation,” he remarked. “I like to put it 
in.”) Anyone who-was convicted un- 
der such an act had to be “a person 
pretty well dedicated to a certain 
point of view,” the assemblyman con- 
tinued, and anyone with that 
particular point of view “can’t be con- 
cerned about the rights of others.” 
Being concerned about the rights of 
others, he concluded, “is a prerequi- 
site of being a good driver.” 

How will the new law work? As- 
semblyman Taylor acknowledged 
that the bill was primarily aimed at 
Communist Benjamin Davis, lately 
prominent in the pro-Lumumba riots 
at the U.N., who last summer won a 
court case to regain a driver's license 
which the state had sought to deny 
him after his five-vear prison term. 
But the new law will affect others 
as well. Current estimates put con- 
victed Smith Act Communists at 
about one hundred for the nation, 
and around a third of those were 
convicted in New York. What with 
deaths, moving about, appeals still 
pending, and sentences being served, 
it would seem that at most a few 
dozen people will be kept away from 
the wheel in New York. Since any 
pedestrian will tell vou there are a 
lot more subversive drivers than 
that loose in the state, it has oc- 
curred to us that the Taylor bill may 
not, in fact, go far enough. 

Nevertheless, come what may in 
Laos and Latin America, New York- 
ers are now assured that at least 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn isn’t out 
looking for a hydrant to park in 
front of somewhere, and certainly 
we will all be able to sleep a little 
better knowing that Benjamin Davis 
can no longer drive over to the U.N. 
and kick up a storm whenever he 
wants. He will have to take a taxi. 


Newsworthy 


“Effects of the community-school 
program on curriculum, including a 
public acceptance of change and de- 
velopment in what students learn, 
were described here Wednesday by 
Dr. Spencer W. Myers. . . . Perhaps 
Flint has been more open to changes 
in education as a result of the com- 
munity’s experience in working with 
annual model changes in the auto- 
mobile industry, Dr. Myers com- 
mented.”—Report in the Flint, Mich- 
igan, Journal. 
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The final curtain has fallen on the 
storied career of Jussi Bjoerling. In 
his passing, the world of opera has 
lost one of its most brilliant perform- 
ers. But the immortal voice of “the THE 


dominant tenor of his time” lives on BELOVED 
through the medium of great record- BJOERLING 
ings. Here are three magnificent 

albums by Bjoerling with more than 
45 selections from the finest opera 
literature, plus a wonderfully lyrical 
group of songs and ballads. Truly col- 
lector’s items. Monaural only 


Volume 1 Opera Arias G-7239, 1936-1948 
Volume 2 Songs and Ballads G-7247, 1936-1953 
Volume 3 Opera Arias G-7248, 1936-1945 
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EDITORIAL 


Kennedy and De Gaulle 


he BATTLE for Cuba lasted less 
than seventy-two hours, the gen- 
erals’ revolt in Algeria less than four 
days. It is as if the wheels of history 
had been made to turn with the 
speed and efficiency of an IBM ma- 
chine: once a minimum of effort is 
exerted, the results unfold themselves 
in massive fullness and at a pace 
immeasurably beyond that of the 
human mind. The making of history 
has become an astonishingly inex- 
pensive business. 

Our minds must countercheck the 
results, undertake the sustained, 
painful effort of reconstructing what 
has happened and why it has hap- 
pened. Inevitably, the mind must 
proceed slowly and inch its way 
toward tentative conclusions. It is 
ali too easy now to pillory the cia, 
the Cuban exiles, or Mr. Kennedy. 

Unquestionably, Fidel Castro is 
an enemy of ours who is waging a 
mean, treacherous war on the be- 
fuddled Cuban people. The ban on 
war as a means for bringing about 
changes in the international com- 
munity or in the internal order of 
nations, the rule of no-force imposed 
by the fact that any substantial use 
of force may unleash ultimate de- 
struction, all this plays into the hands 
of those rulers who do not derive 
their internal power from the consent 
of the peoples they rule. The Com- 
munists have their own way of cir- 
cumventing the rule of no-force, and 
Khrushchev himself has bragged 
about his support of violent anti- 
western insurrections. 

We, on the contrary, are mostly 
concerned with the wars we cannot 
wage. We like to talk about limited 
wars to be fought short of total 
holocaust. We talk of fomenting or 
bootlegging revolutions in some of 
the dictator-ruled countries that hap- 
pen to be considered the most ob- 
noxious, and when we do something 
in this direction we magnify what- 
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ever we do by talking and talking 
and talking. We also talk a great deal 
about peace and international order 
and world law. In fact we love noth- 
ing better than to limit our freedom 
of action with as many bonds as pos- 
sible, through the United Nations or 
the Organization of American States. 
We neglect no chance for testifying 
to our belief in the sovereign equal- 
ity of nations by welcoming with all 
our heart any newcomers. 

Yet somehow we have to defend 
our existence. It is not enough to be 
always on the side of world order, 
considering that we are faced by an 
enemy undeviatingly determined to 
extend disorder wherever he is likely 
to gain from it. It is not enough to 
uphold our belief in world law when 
such law is still very far from being 
formulated, not to say enforceable. 
As a substitute for action, our gov- 
ernment has lately been following 
the policy of letting others act for 
us. We act vicariously. We cannot 
be neutral in the struggle for ultimate 
power, but we have adopted the 
habit of encouraging neutrality in 
other nations, for in anything that is 
called neutrality—even in Laos—we 
like to find a guaranty that our enemy 
has not vet taken over. 

Toward Fidel Castro, too, we have 
taken action, but vicariously. After 
months of noisy meditation and open 
conspiracy, a contingent of Cuban 
exiles, armed and trained by us, has 
acted for us. The result is known 
and the shame is ours. 

The President has not shunned 
responsibility. In his speech to 
the newspaper editors he gave a 
striking illustration of the inade- 
quacies in our nation’s policies. He 
hinted at the possibility that our 
country might go it alone in a war 
against Cuba, and his hint has made 
it extremely unlikely, if not impos- 
sible, that our nation will ever en- 
gage in such a war. He recognized 


the multiple nature of the Commu- 
nist offensive and the need to coun- 
teract its most redoubtable means, 
which is subversion. But he did all 
this after the failure of our major 
and most publicized attempt at 
subversion. 

He has emphasized his responsi- 
bility for everything that was done 
or not done. Undoubtedly there was 
a quality of generosity in his taking 
on the full burden for what had 
happened. But this cannot hide the 
fact that in circumventing the no- 
force rule we have once more been 
proved less than amateurs, and that 
whenever we make a try at this 
game we have no allies. 


4 ares sHocK of the generals’ rebel- 
lion in France was, if possible, 
even more shattering than the Cuban 
affair. For some nightmarish hours 
it was like reliving the fall of France 
in June, 1940. This time it would 
have been the fall of the western 
coalition. When de Gaulle made his 
speech to the French people, per- 
haps he felt as lonely as when in 
1940 he made his first broadcast 
over the BBC. 

With lightning determination, de 
Gaulle crushed the revolt of the 
same generals who three years ago 
helped him to power. He is a man 
who throughout his long, momen- 
tous life has never stopped growing. 
He is now a soldier-statesman who 
has come to recognize the obsoles- 
cence of miltarism, of war, and of 
colonialism. 

It is good to know that at the end 
of this month the two Presidents. 
the old man and the young man 
will meet. Tried as they have been 
by the latest events, they must know 
how much they depend on eacl 
other. If they succeed in pooling 
their wisdom and their power, the 
three days they spend together wil! 
decide the destiny of years to come 
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The Rebellion That Failed 


Paris 
MK x WAR or politics de Gaulle’s great 
specialty is the counteroftensive,” 
a Gaullist who has seen the general 
in action many times since 1940 ex- 
plained to me. “He rarely moves un- 
til the enemy has committed his 
forces; then he hits at the weak spot 
with everything he has. He possesses 
an almost Japanese gift for exploit- 
ing the mistakes of his adversaries 
and for converting his own weak- 
nesses into tactical assets. That’s why 
I'm not worried about the rightist 
conspiracy that is now being hatched 
to overthrow him.” 

That conspiracy was the one that 
lizzled out last December in the face 
of an incipient Moslem uprising in 
Algeria, but the comment is more 
apposite than ever today in the light 
of de Gaulle’s spectacular triumph 
over the latest—and possibly the 
final—offensive of the military and 
civilian rebels who have been plot- 
ting against him almost uninter- 
reputedly since he announced the 
goal of self-determination for Algeria 
in September, 1959. Despite its in- 
glorious and astonishingly quick 
collapse, the military insurrection 
launched from Algiers on Friday 
night, April 21, was by far the most 
powerful blow that has been struck 
at de Gaulle’s leadership. De 
Gaulle’s victory and the way it was 
won are therefore all the more 
momentous, not only domestically 
but in terms of France’s whole posi- 
tion in the world. 

To a considerable degree, the in- 
transigence displayed by the Algerian 
nationalist leaders in the secret pre- 
liminary negotiations with France 
created the climate of despair that 
the fanatics and adventurers needed 
to enlist the participation or com- 
plicity of responsible military lead- 
ers. Maurice Challe, until last Janu- 
ary NATO commander in chief for the 
vital Central European sector and 
one of the most respected officers in 
the French armed services, had twice 
turned down offers by the junta of 
revolutionary colonels to head an 
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anti-Gaullist revolution—first in Jan- 
uary, 1960, when as commander in 
chief in Algeria he was ordered by 
de Gaulle to suppress the local insur- 
rectionary movement of Pierre La- 
gaillarde, and again last December 
alter de Gaulle’s “Algerian Algeria” 
speech. General André Zeller, a more 
politically minded but equally sober 
and responsible soldier, had likewise 
repeatedly refused to lend his name 
to a coup. So had General Grout de 
Beaufort, until recently the head of 
de Gaulle’s military household; Gen- 
eral Paul Allard, former commander 
of French Nato forces in Germany; 
and several other high-ranking of- 
ficers who were more or less serious- 
lv implicated in the present affair. 


— REASON why such men, hither- 
to representative of the purest 
French military traditions, finally 
agreed to act as flag-bearers for a 
clique of fascists, fanatics, and pro- 
fessional conspirators—Colonel Yves 
Godard, the notorious former chief 
of security in Algiers, was the domi- 
nant figure in the group—was that 
they had lost hope of saving anything 
at all in Algeria for France or for 
the West. Rightly or wrongly, accord- 
ing to responsible French sources 
who know them well, they were con- 
vinced that the F.L.N. spokesmen 
were determined to break all ties 
with France and to establish an east- 
ward-oriented if not frankly Com- 
munist revolutionary state in Algeria. 
Their pessimism was shared, up to 
a point at least, in responsible 
French government circles. Judging 
from the bitter and disillusioned 
tone of his press conference on April 
11, de Gaulle himself had only slight 
hopes of reaching an Algerian set- 
tlement that would keep Algeria 
linked to the West, and he appeared 
to be preparing public opinion for 
the eventuality of having to write 
off the whole vast French investment 
there. 

De Gaulle evidently believes, how- 
ever, that there is still a chance of 
saving something in Algeria, and he 


is prepared to gamble on a negotia- 
tion with the F.L.N. as the best hope 
of doing so. The army, by and large 
—including many officers who refused 
to join the insurrection—thought the 
gamble was hopeless because de 
Gaulle no longer held any cards 
except the desperate one of cutting 
Algeria adrift without any economic 
support. According to civilian sources 
close to the military oposition, the 
belief that de Gaulle was disarmed 
in dealing with the F.L.N. was en- 
hanced by the conviction—particu- 
larly after the U.S. vote on the 
Angola resolution in the United 
Nations—that no matter how un- 
reasonable the Algerians showed 
themselves, France would receive no 
support from the United States. More 
fanatical French oppositionists went 
even further. 

“The present wave of right-wing 
terrorism in Algeria and France 
is not directed against de Gaulle 
alone,” one of the more moderate 
French political leaders in Algeria 
told me a few days before the rebel- 
lion. “It is just as much a desperate 
gesture of protest against American 
policy in the United Nations.” 

Shocking western leadership into 
awareness of the Communist threat 
in North Africa was undoubtedly 
one of the key objectives of the 
rebel leaders in Algeria.- Many ol 
them were probably inspired by 
more sordid or sinister motives— 
blind hatred of de Gaulle, ideolog- 
ical passion, and sheer ambition— 
but to men like Challe and Zelle 
the enterprise would justify itself 
if it merely awoke the West from 
what they consider its fatal torpor. 


A Question of Timing 

Originally the rebels had hoped to es- 
tablish a new régime in Paris alter 
capturing de Gaulle. The coup 
seems to have been planned for the 
first week in May, when de Gaulle 
was scheduled to visit eastern 
France. The laconic announcement 
from the Elysée that the trip had 
been canceled revealed to the rebels 
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that the government was aware olf 
their plans. Instead of abandoning 
the whole mad project at this point 
they adopted a suggestion from 
Godard—a shrewd tactician himself 
and one of the Indo-China veterans 
who have fallen under the spell of 
Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrines— 
to recover the element of surprise 
by advancing the date of the opera- 
tion. Since the government was ex- 
pecting an insurrection in early 
May, it would not be prepared for 
one ten days earlier. 

The French counter-revolution 
achieved its initial objectives with 
ease. Surprise was total. De Gaulle 
was attending a gala performance 
of Robert Hirsch’s iconoclastic and 
controversial production of Racine’s 
Britannicus at the Comédie Fran- 
caise when units of the Foreign 
Legion began moving into public 
buildings in Algiers, taking prisoner 
in the process de Gaulle’s com- 
mander in chief General Fernand 
Gambiez, one of his ministers on 
mission in Algeria, and ‘the govern- 
ment’s delegate, Jean Morin. Several 
zonal commanders who had not been 
in on the plot promptly joined the 
insurrection, or meekly allowed 
themselves to be ejected from their 
headquarters by its agents. In main- 
land France public opinion seemed 
stunned, and there were signs of con- 
siderable demoralization in and 
around the government. If the in- 
surrectionists had been able to land 
a few thousand paratroopers in the 
Paris area on the night of Saturday, 
\pril 22, they might have made 
themselves masters of the capital. 

They knew they had many high- 
level sympathizers and potential sup- 
porters in the army and in the 
administration and that the civilian 
activist squads of the extreme Right 
were available to help spread disor- 
ganization, but in order to preserve 
security there had been little ad- 
vance planning of co-ordinated ac- 
tion. Above all, the conspirators had 
been obliged to scrap the one key 
feature of their original plan—the 
neutralization of de Gaulle by one 
means or another. It proved their 
undoing. 


D' GAULLE was confronted with 
an emergency that called for 
split-second timing and a rare blend 
of coolness and energy. If he moved 
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too slowly or showed too much 
patience, the insurrectionists would 
be able to break down his authority 
by psychological attrition as they did 
that of former Premier Pflimlin in 
May, 1958. On the other hand, if he 
moved too fast and called immedi- 
ately on military units whose loyalty 
was uncertain, he would risk enlist- 
ing in the insurrection large sections 
of the metropolitan armed forces. 
For at least twenty-four hours the 
reliability of the military and the 
police forces seemed as dubious as it 
had been in 1958, when Interior 


Minister Jules Moch found himself 
trying to defend the Republic with 
a cardboard saber. If, however, de 
Gaulle called the people of Paris to 
arms, as Moch had once thought of 
doing, he would inevitably be arm- 





ing the Communists for civil war— 
and nothing was more certain to 
turn the whole army and police force 
against him. For all practical pur- 
poses, he had to fight a two-front 
war. It was just the kind of situation 
de Gaulle has the supreme ability to 
face. 

In his brief TV address to the na- 
tion on Sunday evening, April 23, he 
castigated the “quartet of retired 
generals” (Challe and Zeller plus 
Raoul Salan and Edmond Jouhaud) 
and forbade all Frenchmen to obey 
their orders. Never before had de 
Gaulle spoken in public with such 
scorn and such cold fury. In uncom- 
promising language, he told soldiers 
not to obey their mutinous officers. 

He was equally firm in appealing 
to trade-union leaders for working- 
class support. He supported the pro- 
posals for a symbolic one-hour work 
stoppage the next afternoon, but 
vetoed Communist-inspired plans for 
mass demonstrations. De Gaulle was 
quick and sure-handed in exploiting 
a misguided attempt at psychologi- 
cal warfare on the part of the Algiers 
junta. When word came through in 
the night of April 23 that an aerial 


invasion armada was assembling on 
the Algerian airfields, acting Interior 
Minister Roger Frey, on instructions 
from the Elysée, began enrolling 
and equipping the militia volunteers 
who flocked to the Ministry of the 
Interior. While the recruits strug- 
gled into fatigues and combat boots 
in the courtyard of the Ministry, 
André Malraux, Minister for Cul- 
tural Affairs, reverting to his war- 
time personality as Colonel Berger of 
the Resistance, harangued them from 
a ground-floor window. It was a 
stirring performance. Most of the 
volunteers were card-carrying mem- 
bers of the Gaullist U.N.R. party. 
But with them the editorial staff of 
Claude Bourdet’s weekly France- 
Observateur, despite the paper's 
uncompromising criticism of de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy, enlisted al- 
most en masse. More businesslike 
neighborhood defense units, led in 
many cases by well-known Commu- 
nist agitators, showed up during the 
night at precinct police stations 
clamoring for arms to repel the fas- 
cist invaders, but nearly everywhere 
they were put off with various ex- 
cuses. Next day such volunteers as 
were considered useful and reliable 
were incorporated in a newly acti- 
vated infantry division under hand- 
picked professional or reserve officers 
—to the extreme disgust of the Com- 
munists, who accused de Gaulle of 
sabotaging the patriotic élan of the 
masses. Actually, the call-up of re- 
servists or volunteers, like the one- 
hour strike, appears to have had a 
tonic effect on public morale without 
dangerously exciting partisan pas 
sions. 


After Victory, a New Attack 
De Gaulle struck his decisive blow 
on April 25. When I went to the 
National Assembly in the afternoon 
to hear the official message by which 
de Gaulle invoked the almost un 
limited powers the new constitution 
bestows upon the president in a na 
tional emergency—a message listenec 
to with respect but surprising cold 
ness by a sizable fraction of the 
Assembly—many __ politicians anc 
journalists were predicting that ; 
prolonged blockade of the insur 
rectionists would be necessary. 

“I don’t see how the rebels can 
hope to win in the presegt aroused 
state of public opinion here,” a mod 
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erate right-wing politician said, “but 
I don’t see how de Gaulle can crush 
them either.” 

The rebels had then failed to cap- 
ture either de Gaulle or Paris. De 
Gaulle ordered the French fleet to 
sail for Algeria to support local 
counter-insurrectionary forces. Later 
in the day the government published 
a directive from the president in his 
role as commander in chief ordering 
military personnel not merely to 
disobey their illegal chiefs but to 
turn their weapons against them. 
Even twelve hours earlier, such an 
order might have led to civil war. 
Instead it led to the comparatively 
bloodless attack of gendarmes and 
zouaves in Algiers that put the lead- 
ers of the insurrection to ignominious 
flight. De Gaulle had turned the 
tide; the army in mainland France 
did not revolt, and the people were 
for him. 

The way the rebellion ended was 
as significant as the fact that it 
did end. A more heroic or simply 
more dignified withdrawal from Al- 
giers would have enabled the mu- 
tineers to carry out what seems all 
along to have been their fallback 
plan: the establishment in Algeria 
of a settlers’ redoubt, or solid guer- 
rilla base, that could hold out almost 
indefinitely against both the French 
government and the F.L.N. 


is LAST internal obstacle has 
thus been removed to de Gaulle’s 
plan for negotiating a settlement 
with the F.L.N. At the same time, de 
Gaulle has dramatically demon- 
strated his good faith to any Algerian 
nationalists who themselves in good 
faith may have doubted it. He has 
also so dramatized his role as a 
dauntless champion of peace and 
self-determination for Algeria that 
for a long time to come, F.L.N. 
propagandists will have a hard time 
convincing world opinion that 
France is in the wrong or is weak 
whenever differences arise during the 
negotiation. In consequence, de 
Gaulle will in fact hold some high 
ards when the negotiations finally 
commence. He is likely to prove a 
tougher negotiator than ever, which 
he needs to be if an acceptable 
settlement is to be reached. 

It remains to be seen whether any 
settlement worthy of the name—one 
that respects legitimate French and 
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western interests in Algeria—can be 
worked out. If it is not, most of the 
strength and the unity that de Gaulle 
has earned or saved for France dur- 
ing the latest crisis will gradually be 
dissipated. 

But subject to his eventual success 
in achieving the goal he has set for 
himself and for France in Algeria, 
de Gaulle can claim far more than a 
negative victory. He has not merely 
once more saved the republic; he 
has enhanced and invigorated it just 
when the need was greatest. The 
French Army has inevitably been 
weakened by the ordeal, but there 
are indications that de Gaulle will 


succeed in converting even this weak- 
ness into a diplomatic asset. He is 
grateful to President Kennedy for 
the support offered him at the most 
uncertain moment of the crisis, but 
if Washington hopes for a more 
docile French attitude in NATO, ma- 
jor disappointments are in store. De 
Gaulle is more determined than ever 
to equip the French Army with its 
own nuclear deterrent and appro- 
priate means of delivery. It is the 
best way, he thinks, for rebuilding 
and modernizing the French Army 
and disbanding the old-fashioned, 
incorrigibly colonialist units that 
have no place in a modern army. 


The Invasion 


That Could Not Succeed 


STUART 


MIAMI 
A FROM its shattering effects on 
the anti-Castro movement and 
U.S. prestige, the story of last 
month’s disastrous “invasion” of 
Cuba also involves the gravest ques- 
tions about what we can or cannot 
do to affect the island’s future poli- 
tics and basic social structure. 

The U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency moved into the confused and 
fragmented Cuban-exile situation in 
May of 1960, when there was no 
longer any doubt that Castro’s ties 
with the Communist bloc repre- 
sented an active threat to the rest of 
Latin America and, by extension, 
to the United States. The Havana 
régime was serving as a_ pipeline 
for pro-Soviet propaganda, feeding 
steady streams of money, agents, and 
political direction to the pro-Castro 
forces in the rest of the hemisphere. 
It had sent eighty of its air force 
fliers to Czechoslovakia to train as 
jet pilots. It had aligned itself firmly 
with the Communist bloc at the 
United Nations. It had mounted or 
encouraged military attacks against 
the governments of Panama, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti. 
And the cra had received reports of 
strange construction projects near 
Tapaste, in Havana Province, and 
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Soroa, in Pinar del Rio, that looked 
very much like missile-launching 
sites. In short, as Washington—or at 
least certain groups in Washington— 
saw it, Castro had become a menace 
that could no longer be tolerated. 
He had to go. 

With the approval of President 
Eisenbower, who had listened care- 
fully as Vice-President Nixon urged 
action against Castro, the cia began 
to plan its operation to overthrow 
Cuba’s Maximum Leader. There is 
ample indication now, looking back- 
ward, that once the operation had 
been approved, the cloak “of secrecy 
kept even the White House from 
full knowledge of what was going on. 


pera WERE thousands of Cuban 
refugees in this country in the 
spring of 1960. Politically, they 
were as divided on this side ol 
the Florida Strait as they had been 
in Cuba. The ideological spectrum 
ranged from such Batista henchmen 
as Rolando Masferrer on the far 
Right to the leftist but anti-Commu- 
nist M.R.P. (People’s Revolutionary 
Movement), headed by Manolo An- 
tonio Ray, Castro’s former Ministe: 
of Public Works. In between and 
largely gathered under the Revolu- 
tionary Front were an assortment ol 
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conservative and middle-of-the-road 
elements represented by such figures 
as Manuel Antonio de Varona, for- 
mer head of the old Auténtico Party, 
and José Miro Cardona, Castro's 
first premier. The ideological con- 
flicts among the rebels usually found 
Ray’s M.R.P. lined up against the 
Revolutionary Front, which was 
dominated by the Movement tor 
Revolutionary Recovery (M.R.R.) 
and its leading figure, Captain Man- 
uel Artime. 

The first problem was to unite 
these groups, to get some kind of 
coalition executive authority to lead 
them and produce an effective rebel 
army. This job was delegated by the 
CIA to one of its deputy directors, 
Richard M. Bissell, Jr. Each group 
that could muster enough men and 
the money to support them opened 
its own recruiting and training camps 
on American soil, in Florida, Texas, 
and Louisiana. The cia, according 
to the Cubans in charge of the 
camps, also opened several training 
centers in Guatemala, and pro- 
vided supplies, money, instructors, 
equipment, uniforms, and military 
direction. 

By early 1961 there were some two 
or three thousand rebel soldiers in 
some stage of training in the United 
States. They included special task- 
force groups of guerrilla commandos, 
many of them trained at a US. 
Army jungle-warfare school in Pan- 
ama. Reflecting the fragmentation 
of refugee politics, the forces were 
broken up into groups, each with its 
own political orientation and with 
little liaison with one another. Their 
one common aim was to get rid of 
Castro. The catalyst was the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


jArtime, Si! ;Ray, No! 
Even in the early stages of the build- 
up, the cIA agents in the field used 
their resources to advance the capa- 
bilities of right-wing groups, includ- 
ing some Batista supporters. By with- 
holding funds and material help 
from the left-of-center groups, the 
ciA kept them skeletal and spare. 
The cia field men failed to see or 
chose to ignore the fact that the left- 
of-center groups were attracting most 
of the support in Cuba itself. 

One such group is the M.R.P. Its 
leader, Manolo Antonio Ray, had 
been the head of Castro’s sabotage 
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unit inside Havana during the two- 
year battle against Batista. Disen- 
chanted with Castro’s empty prom- 
ises of democracy and his drive 
toward Communist dictatorship, Ray 
broke with Fidelismo after eight 
months as a minister in the new ré- 
gime. He went underground, organ- 





ized a clandestine operation, and 
spent another eight months eluding 
Castro’s agents in Cuba. When he 
came out of Cuba last fall, he left 
behind him a nucleus for an island- 
wide sabotage network. 

When the cia began to give direct 
financing to the operations of the 
conservative groups, Ray still had to 
rely almost entirely upon his own 
resources. He opened his own camps, 
financed them by selling one-peso 
stamps to sympathizers inside Cuba. 
With collections that ultimately 
reached sixty thousand pesos a 
month, he began to expand his or- 
ganization. He received little or no 
help from the cia. 


= PRINCIPAL RECIPIENT Of tactical 
and financial support from the 
ciA was the Revolutionary Front, in 
particular its most aggressive member 
group, the M.R.R., whose twenty- 
nine-year-old leader, Manuel Artime, 
was closely identified with the Spanish 
Jesuit community in Cuba but not 
very widely supported by the Cuban- 
born clergy. With ca blessing, Artime 
was named commander of the field 
forces by the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil. He has been called a Franco Fa- 
langist by some of the Ray people 
(but not by Ray himself). Ray, on 
the other hand, has been called a 
Communist by some of Artime’s 
friends (but not by Artime himself). 
Neither faction is likely to be chosen 
Honor Troop of the year. 

It would be an oversimplification 
to say that these two men were the 


only antagonists in the internecine 
conflict. They do, however, represent 
two fundamentally different ap- 
proaches to what—except for the 
tragic implications of recent events 
—might be Cuba’s future, both polit- 
ically and economically. 

Except for the Batistanos, the 
right-wing groups in general are ded- 
icated to the principles of consti- 
tutional democracy, with guarantees 
of civil rights, habeas corpus, free 
general elections, civil justice, and a 
free press. Ray’s M.R.P. shares all 
these convictions. The real differ- 
ences lie in the area of social and 
economic policy. 

The right wing would like things 
to be pretty much as they were be- 
fore Castro. It contends that Cuba’s 
trouble can be solved only by a re- 
turn to an easygoing laissez-faire 
economy. It has little or no use for 
land reform. The M.R.P. and its 
supporters, on the other hand, are 
convinced that the Cuban social rev- 
olution was inevitable, long overdue, 
and generally desirable. They insist, 
however, that when they nationalize 
public utilities or when they initiate 
an honest land-reform program (in 
which the farmer actually owns the 
land, as he does not under Castro), 
there will be fair compensation for 
the original owners. 

These, in general, were the con- 
flicts that divided the anti-Castro 
groups. But while the Revolutionary 
Front was expanding, with the help 
of the cia, among the refugees out- 
side Cuba, the M.R.P. and other left- 
wing groups were expanding among 
the anti-Castroites inside Cuba. 


At Home and Abroad 


At the end of 1960 the rebel groups 
in the cla camps were being trained 
with tanks, mortars, rifles, and small 
arms. The instructors in the camps 
were Spanish-speaking North Ameri- 
cans in civilian clothes. There were 
also at least one Filipino veteran of 
the war against the Huks and several 
East Europeans who worked through 
interpreters. The air force of the rebel 
movement was training with C-46 
and C-54 transports, with P-51 fighters 
and B-26 bombers. Their instructors 
on at least one base, Retalhuleu in 
Guatemala, included seven U.S. jet- 
fighter pilots, although there is no 
evidence at this point that the rebel 
air force had Cuban-piloted jets. The 
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rebel navy was working with PT 
boats, capable of speeds up to fifty 
knots, and with converted yachts of 
many sizes, including one 175 feet 
long with a thirty-foot beam. Many 
of the boats carried twin fifty-caliber 
machine guns and some had heavier 
guns. 

In the underground network in- 
side Cuba, the M.R.P., working with 
only token cia help, had established 
by the end of last year a clandes- 
tine operation of major significance. 
It was by far the most effective and 
best co-ordinated underground net- 
work in the country. One of the 
chief co-ordinators of the M.R.P. un- 
derground, a man who has gone 
into and out of Cuba with spectacu- 
lar regularity, has given an account of 
its structure. There was an executive 
committee of seven men, operating 
from a highly mobile headquarters. 
From this headquarters, the tentacles 
of the underground movement spread 
out across Cuba. In each of Cuba’s 
provinces there Was a seven-mMan 
provincial executive council, which 
included a chairman, a_ secretary- 
treasurer, a leader ol prolessional- 
group cells, one for students, one for 
civil-resistance groups, one lor gen- 
eral resistance, and one for an “ac- 
tion group.” The leaders in any 
single province did not know the 
identities of their counterparts in 
the other provinces. 

From the provincial level, the 
M.R.P. organization reached down- 
ward to the counties. Here the ac- 
tivities were divided, as in the high- 
er departments, according to their 
assigned functions. Again, each man 
knew only the other six men with 
whom he worked directly and the 
one liaison man in the next higher 
echelon. The communications lines 
from the county level fanned out 
every town and city on the 
island. 

Each month, M.R.P. stamps at 
one peso each and dated on the re- 
verse side were sold to sympathizers 
throughout the island. This served 
a double purpose. It made it de- 
sirable for sympathizers to keep a 
collection of the M.R.P. stamps 
whose dates would indicate early 
support of the anti-Castro movement. 
It also served to maintain regular 
contact between M.R.P. representa- 
tives and sympathizers. Often this 
regular contact helped increase vol- 


into 
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unteer membership in the activist 
M.R.P. 

Naturally, increased sabotage ac- 
tivities of the M.R.P. inside Cuba 
required bases in the United States 
and elsewhere for supply, communi- 
cations, and co-ordination. Though 
the cia approved these bases, it pro- 
vided very little material support. 


A Shotgun Wedding 

The rapid growth of the anti-Castro 
activities and the urgent need to 
combine the two movements and 
their operations made a kind of shot- 
gun marriage imperative. Toward 
the middle of February of this year, 
therefore, the cia brought the lead- 
ers of the opposing factions together 
and told them to work out a modus 
vivendi or else. 


The conservative groups in the 


Revolutionary Front were told that 





if they didn’t co-operate, their sup- 
plies would be cut off. The M.R.P. 
was told that if it agreed to join the 
coalition, it would begin to get sub- 
stantial supplies and assistance. 

On March 22 it was announced 
in New York that a Revolutionary 
Council had been formed two days 
earlier in Miami in order to unify 
all opposition against the Fidel Cas- 
tro government. The provisional 
president of the Council was José 
Miro Cardona, who had broken with 
Fidelismo soon after he had become 
Castro’s first premier. The under- 
standing was that Miro Cardona 
would become president of a govern- 
ment in arms when the rebels oc- 
cupied liberated Cuban soil, and in 
that capacity ask for diplomatic rec- 
ognition. The Council promised free 
general elections within eighteen 
months after Castro’s defeat. 

Aside from Miro Cardona, the 
seven-man Revolutionary Council in- 


cluded Justo Carillo of the Revolu- 
tionary Front, who had been the 
Cuban representative in the World 
Bank; Manuel Antonio de Varona, a 
former premier in the pre-Batista 
Prio government; Manolo Ray of the 
M.R.P.; Carlos Hevia, who was to 
handle foreign affairs; Antonio Ma- 
ceo, grandson of a revered Cuban 
liberator; and young Manuel Artime 
of the M.R.R. The predominant po- 
litical complexion of the Council was 
conservative. Given its dependence 
on outside Council 
could certainly not have been formed 
without the approval, if not the di- 
rection, of the cia. 

The formation of the Council 
came shortly alter the cia learned that 
fifteen Russian jets had been deliv- 
ered to Cuba and were being held in 
crates until the return in June of 
Cuban _ pilot-trainees from Czecho- 
slovakia. Simultaneously, Castro: be- 
gan a series of arrests of “counter- 
revolutionaries,” which indicated the 
rapidly 
exerting over the lives of Cuba’s six 
million inhabitants. With help trom 
Russian, Czechoslovak, and Com- 
munist Chinese “technicians,” he 
organized a clandestine counterin- 
telligence network of his own that 


support, the 


tightening control he was 


reported on every city block, on ev- 
ery town and farm. 

At this point, it was decided in 
Washington that any attempt to 
overthrow Castro could no longer be 
postponed. The urgency was height- 
ened by cia reports that there was 
growing unrest inside Cuba as a re- 
sult of economic deterioration that 
had eroded much of the good will 
toward Castro among the poorer 
classes. 


The Green Light 


In the third week of March, Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras of Guatemala, 
under severe pressure from pro-Cas- 
tro elements among his own nation- 
als, notified the operators of the 
Cuban rebel training bases in his 
country that they would have to get 
out by June 1. On Wednesday, 
March 29, with the approval of the 
White House, an order for total 
alert and mobilization of the rebel 
forces was issued by the Revolution- 
ary Council. Boats and planes carried 
anti-Castro troops from Florida 
bases to Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
other Central American points, and 
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rebel doctors and nurses were 
moved to a hospital ship off the 
Florida coast. Exceptionally heavy 
purchases of blood plasma and medi- 
cal supplies were reported in the 
Miami area. According to a high of- 
ficial of the Revolutionary Council, 
the rebel leaders received assurances 
from at least six governments in the 
hemisphere that diplomatic recogni- 
tion would be forthcoming as soon 
as a stable beachhead had been se- 
cured on Cuban soil. 

Miami buzzed with the open secret 
of the coming invasion. Even the 
names of the cIA agents and their 
telephone numbers were almost com- 
mon knowledge. Into this highly 
charged atmosphere Castro had in- 
filtrated at least a hundred spies, 
many of them known to local police 
agencies but ignored by Federal se- 
curity officers. Local police exercised 
what they “selective law en- 
forcement,” picking up the most ac- 
tive Castro agents on charges good 
enough to keep them out of circula- 
tion, at least temporarily. 

Under these conditions, it 
naturally impossible to keep the 
story out of the news. A few report- 
ers, who for weeks had been per- 
forming acrobatic feats to protect 
the c1A, began to mention the mobi- 
lization in dispatches that raised 
a number of questions about the co- 
ordination and control of the rebel 
invasion forces. Similar questions 
were being asked at the White House. 
Although, according to administra- 
tion sources, Mr. Kennedy had not 
been briefed on the project during 
the pre-election period, he had been 
receiving a fairly steady flow of prog- 
ress reports from his staff through- 
out March. 


called 


was 


ben PROSPECTS were not very re- 
assuring. By now it was clear 
that ciA agents in the field had, in 
effect, been making policy by back- 
ing one political group against an- 
other. It was an effort that would 
have tended to shape the future of 
Cuba’s post-Castro government. Fur- 
ther, the cia had imposed an inva- 
sion plan on the Revolutionary 
Council that contemplated sending 
the full complement of rebel troops 
into Cuba in one wave against a 
single beachhead target. The idea 
was that such a landing in force 
would ignite popular unrest, which 
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the cia regarded as already wide- 
spread across Cuba, into a number 
of local uprisings. 

The Ray group, however, opposed 
the single-shaft strategy. Its intelli- 
gence, remarkably good even within 
Castro’s own headquarters, showed 
that Castro had thirty thousand 
men in his regular army, armed with 
infantry weapons, tanks, light and 
medium artillery, and heavy mor- 
tars. He also had an armed militia 
numbering at least 120,000. Castro’s 
air force had six T-33 jet trainers 
converted to bombers, six British- 
made Sea Furies, five B-26s, and 
C-47_ transports and __ helicopters. 
He had thirty pilots and good 
ground crews. His navy had PT 
boats, of which thirty had been de- 
livered from East Germany only six 
weeks earlier, and three frigates. 

Ray’s M.R.P. group argued that 
no rebel beachhead could hope to 
survive against this force. In protest, 
leaders of the M.R.P. came near 
pulling out of the Revolutionary 
Council, but decided to stay in 
rather than provide any comfort to 
Castro. 

The plan was changed. There 
would be an attack by a smaller force 
that, it was hoped, would create 
enough action to start popular re- 
bellions across Cuba. After these up- 
risings, more rebel troops would be 
landed at separate beachheads. These 
would consolidate, and the provi- 
sional government would then move 
in to set up a government-in-arms. 

This revised plan, according to 
sources in the White House, was 
based on cia intelligence estimates 
and was approved by the agency and 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the 
basis of this recommendation and 
confronted with a ciA-confirmed re- 
port that about ten Russian cargo 
ships were unloading tanks and 
heavy equipment in Havana, Presi- 
dent Kennedy flashed the green light. 
At the same time, he ordered a house- 
cleaning of the rebel camps to screen 
out and remove Batista supporters; 
he specifically ordered the arrest of 
Rolando Maslerrer. While some seg- 
ments of the cia operation did clean 
Batistanos out of some rebel camps, 
Batista supporters were actually 
placed in command positions in 
other camps. 

The Revolutionary Council held 
a secret meeting on April 16, just one 


day belore the invasion. At that 
meeting, the Council was not told by 
the cia when the landing would be 
made or where. Although the basic 
plan was predicated on the expecta 
tion of widespread popular upris 
ings, the one man whose word might 
have done most to set off internal 
rebellion was not given any specific 
information: Manolo Ray of the 
M.R.P. was at the meeting, but like 
the other Council members he was 
kept entirely in the dark about what 
was about to happen. Together with 
all the other members of the Revolu 
tionary Council except Manuel Ar- 
time, Ray was kept incommunicado 
by the cia until the invasion had 
failed. . 


Death in the Swamps 


A few minutes after 1:30 a.m. on 
Monday, April 17, the first elements 
of the landing force hit the Cienaga 
de Zapata swamps of Las Villas 
Province. They were largely mem- 
bers of right-wing groups. 

Most of the assault troops, about 
thirteen hundred strong, had come 
from the Great Corn and Little Corn 
Islands off the coast of Nicaragua, 
territory leased to the United States 
by Nicaragua under a long-term ar- 
rangement. It was a sea-borne land- 
ing supported from the air by small 
parachute drops of supplies. 

There were no popular uprisings 
Manolo Ray’s underground, all pre- 
pared to hit preselected targets and 
ready to appeal to the Cuban people 
over at least fourteen transmitters 
scattered across the country, neve 
went into action. It had received no 
advance word of the landing. 

The invasion troops penetrated 
into the swamps during the first 
hours to points approximately twen 
ty miles inland. Their movements 
were restricted to a narrow footpath 
that twisted through the bogs onto 
an old narrow-gauge railway bed 
and to a short stretch of new road 
that runs almost parallel to the 
coastline. 

There was no place for them to 
go. Even if they had been able to 
break out of the beachhead and had 
spurred on toward the Central High- 
way, they would have found them- 
selves in Cuba’s central plains, with 
little protection from air attack and 
trapped by a road net ideally adapted 
to Castro’s tanks. By moving in his 
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tanks on the eastern flank of the 
beachhead and by using his planes 
to hammer the embarkation and 
supply boats, Castro cut the invasion 
to ribbons. 

Apart from the obvious interna- 
tional implications of this fiasco, 
the effects of the defeat on both the 
rebels and Castro were immediately 
evident. Castro, stronger than ever, 
immediately raked into his jails at 
least fifty thousand suspects. He had 
to use the Havana Sports Palace, 
several hotels, and even the moats 
of Morro Castle to house them. In- 
evitably he picked up many of the 
men of the anti-Castro underground. 
In Miami it was assumed their com- 
munications and organization were so 
disrupted that it would take months 
if not years to approach the pre- 
vious peak of effectiveness. Later re- 
ports, however, indicated that the 
greater part of the underground had 
survived. For Manolo Ray and the 


M.R.P. the news meant a renewed ef- 
fort—this time without benefit of cra 
and Cuban right-wing assistance. The 
rest of the anti-Castro organization 
outside Cuba had little to ease their 
demoralization and despair. 


— TRAGIC EPISODE of Las Villas 
raises a number of obvious ques- 
tions about the activities of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. But beyond 
that, there is reason to doubt that 
even if the attack had been success- 
ful it could have produced a viable 
political resolution for the bloody 
turmoil of Cuba’s recent history. 
To liberate Cuba from outside, with 
a government to be imposed from 
outside, is not the most promising 
way to promote a stable democracy 
in Cuba and to advance the social 
and economic welfare of its people. 
Not only does Cuba know this, but 
far more important, the rest of Latin 
America knows it too. «>» 


Is All the News Fit to Print? 


DOUGLASS CATER AND CHARLES L. BARTLETT 


WASHINGTON 
: igs ABORTIVE “invasion” of Cuba 
represented a triumph ol sorts 

lor old-fashioned American journal- 
istic enterprise. The story was cov- 
ered heavily if not always well. 
Months before the landings, the press 
spotted and described the military 
activities both in the numerous retu- 
gee training camps around Miami 
ind at Retalhuleu Air Base in Gua- 
temala. Remarkedly detailed reports 
were published and broadcast de- 
scribing the stepped-up preparations 
is well as the prepared agenda of 
sabotage, troop landings, popular 
uprisings, and, finally, the setting up 
4 a provisional government that 
vould claim recognition in place of 
Castro. 

All the publicity had a number of 
juite direct effects on U.S. policy: 

€ It stripped the cover off what 
vas supposed to be a highly covert 
»peration of the Central Intelligence 
\gency. 

€ It made impossible the pretense, 
planned in the event the landing 
lailed, that this was merely one of 
1 series of guerrilla operations. 
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€ It provided daily ammunition 
at the U.N. for Cuban delegate Raul 


Roa, Soviet delegate Valerian A. 
Zorin, and. others, who relied 
on the press accounts to docu- 


ment their protests that the United 
States was carrying on open aggres- 
sion against Cuba in contravention 
of its treaty obligations. Jiri 
Nosek of Czechoslovakia charged: 
“The existence of these mercenary 
bands financed, armed, and trained 
by the United States is a generally 
well-known fact which has _ been 
openly mentioned in the American 
press.” 

€ Finally, though no one claimed 
that the Cuban affair would have 
succeeded if it had been carried out 
in secrecy, it raised the serious ques- 
tion whether the United States was 
in fact capable of carrying on clan- 
destine operations in the struggle 
against the spread of Communism 
so long as the press remained free 
and irrepressible. 


” Big sg there was nothing in 
the way this story unfolded to 
offer an easy answer. Last Novem- 


ber, the Nation carried an account 
of a recent visit to Guatemala by 
Dr. Ronald Hilton, director of the 
Institute of Hispanic-American Stud- 
ies at Stanford University, in which 
he reported rumors that the cia had 
base ol 

anti- 
Nation 


acquired a million-dollan 
Retalhuleu for conducting 
Castro activities. But the 
could not claim to have broken the 
story. Earlier versions had appeared 
in the Hispanic-American Report 
of Hilton’s institute in October and 


in the Guatemala paper La Hora, 
written by Clemente Marroquin 
Rojas. 

The cia’s involvement was. not 


very well protected when, later that 
month, Lyman Bb. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
the inspector-general of the agency, 
made a broadcast speech to the Com 
monwealth Club of San Francisco. 
Someone asked him to comment on 
Hilton’s statement that it would be 
a black day if the cia was behind the 
anti-Castro eftort caught. 
Kirkpatrick replied, “It will always 
be a black day for the U.S. when- 
ever the cia gets caught.” 


and got 


Soon alter, both Don Dwiggins ol 
the Los Angeles Mirror and Richard 
Dudman ol the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch made separate trips to 
Guatemala, where they confirmed 
the existence of the base and pointed 
to strong evidence that it 
staging area lor anti-Castro Cubans. 
But the story break 
across the nation. On December 23, 
an irate letter writer in the Berkeley, 
California, Gazette remarked, “It is 
significant to note that the popula 
press of this country has almost com- 
pletely ignored this important story, 
and I can only conclude the journal- 
ists are purposely suppressing [it].” 

Time magazine of January 6 rec- 
tified this by printing a brief account 
of a “mystery strip” in Guatemala. 
Four days later the New York Times 
carried a front-page story entitled 
“U.S. Helps Train an Anti-Castro 
Force at Secret Guatemalan Air- 
Ground Base.’ Reporter Paul Ken- 
nedy described how “because of a 
momentary lapse of security,” he had 
penetrated the Helvetia coffee plan- 
tation, where the base was located. 
He mentioned that “Officers appear- 
ing to wear United States Air Force 
uniforms have been seen in down- 
town Retalhuleu driving automo- 
biles . . .” It was by far the most 
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definitive account of what was go- 
ing on. 

The impact of the Times story 
was immediate. In Florida, a num- 
ber of editors who had been main- 
taining a discreet silence about the 
strange happenings around Miami 
promptly decided to remove the lid. 

Coverage of the immediate pre- 
invasion activities was given a con- 
siderable boost when two experi- 
enced reporters on Cuba, Tad Szulc 
of the Times and Stuart Novins of 
CBS, arrived in Miami, probably 
tipped off about the “mobilization 
order” directed to Cuban refugees 
on March 29. From the jealous 
and talkative leaders of the various 
rebel movements, they soon obtained 
material for remarkably accurate 
accounts of what was about to hap- 
pen. For several days they held back 
on publishing their stories but early 
in April decided to go ahead. 

It was only one final step when 
on April 21, with the whole opera- 
tion in a shambles, Times corre- 
spondents James Reston and Wal- 
lace Carroll pinned it clearly on the 
cia. Within hours, newspapers were 
calling the c1a for photographs of 
Richard M. Bissell, Jr., who, accord- 
ing to Carroll, had managed the 
project. 


The Not So Silent Service 

Ihis was not the first time the press 
has been acutely aware of the cia, 
an organization whose physical pres- 
ence is being dramatized in Wash- 
ington by the construction of a huge 
new office building on the bank of 
the Potomac. Last summer, C1A’s 
role in the U-2 incident was openly 
admitted by high administration ol- 
ficials during the confusion that 
followed the Soviet capture of Fran- 
cis Gary Powers. Earlier intrigues 
had been better concealed. Most 
reporters, for example, only vaguely 
suspected that the agency played a 
part in the 1953 crisis when Premier 
Mossadegh was thrown out of power 
in Iran. Not until four months after 
the overthrow of the Arbenz govern- 
ment of Guatemala in 1954 was that 
operation ascribed with any certain- 
ty to the workings of the cra. 

In recent years, under Director 
Allen W. Dulles, the cta has tended 
to grow considerably less cautious 
in its public relations, commencing 
with an interview Dulles granted in 
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1954 to U.S. News & World Report 
entitled, ironically, “We Tell Russia 
Too Much.” Dulles is a man who 
likes his part in the flow of news 
that leaves Washington. In contrast 
to his predecessor, General Walter 
Bedell Smith, he has developed cor- 
dial relations with a number of re- 
porters. His philosophy was reflected 
in a 1957 speech in which he said, 
“TI am the head of the silent service 
and cannot advertise my _ wares. 
Sometimes, I admit, this is a bit irk- 
some. Often we know a bit more 
about what is going on in the world 
than we are credited with, and we 
realize a little advertisement might 
improve our public relations.” 


The Editor’s Dilemma 

His example has been contagious. 
The desire of cia officials for more 
recognition has brought forth a 
growing volume of magazine articles, 
interviews, and speeches. During the 
U-2 crisis, a visiting correspondent 
from Der Spiegel, the rather sensa- 
tional German weekly, interviewed 
a member of the ciA command in 
preparing a lengthy feature story for 
his magazine. It has all contributed 
io the reporter’s tendency to report 
on the agency just as on any other 
governmental department. 

Yet the dilemma of the U.S. press 
in dealing with this agency was 
clearly reflected in the varying ways 
in which different newspapers ap- 
proached cta’s involvement in the 
Cuban operation. In March, the 
Washington Post spiked a story re- 
porting Cuban refugee dissatisfac- 
tion with the cia. The Wall Street 
fournal, as late as April 20, only 
hinted that the ciA was behind 
things: “The world is accepting— 
despite official U.S. disclaimers—the 
idea that the Cuban invasion is very 
much a U.S. affair.” The New York 
Hevald Tribune did not mention 
the cia until after the agency had 
been directly implicated by the 
Times on April 21. In Europe, how- 
ever, both the British and French 
newspapers freely referred to the CIA 
in the days before the landing. 

The dilemma was very much part 
of the discussion of the editors who 
were gathering for their convention 
in Washington as the Cuban story 
reached its unhappy climax. Turner 
Catledge, managing editor of the 
New York Times and retiring presi- 


dent of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, was convinced 
that his paper had done the right 
thing. “If I have any regrets about 
this story,” he declared, “it is that 
we didn’t get into it a great deal 
earlier.” Catledge’s position is that 
the newspaper editor has no means 
for making delicate judgments about 
matters affecting the government’s 
interests. “Our primary obligation is 
to our readers,” he states flatly. “I 
wouldn’t know how to interpret oun 
obligation to the government.” 
One who felt less assured about 
this was William C. Baggs, the able 
voung editor of the Miami Dail) 
News. Working right in the midst 
of the refugee preparations, Baggs 
admits that he played down stories 
about incidents around the camps 
and held back on investigating the 
larger story until the New York 
Times broke it in January. But he is 
not sure now that this was the right 
course. “Once you make a decision 
to withhold the news, it raises the 
question of how far you go and when 
you stop.” Even the best-informed 
editor, he feels, lacks the back 
ground for making such decisions. 


= KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION Cer- 
tainly made little effort to assist 
editors. Even after the landings, there 
was no reliable source in the govern- 
ment serving to counteract the wild 
rumors being issued in Miami and 
New York. One editor who had a 
correct estimate on the size of the 
landing was talked out of it by a 
White House assistant who insisted 
on an inflated figure. The President, 
reluctant to appear to be interfering 
with press freedom, rejected sug- 
gestions from his associates during 
the crisis that he talk things over 
with one or two publishers. 

Despite all the floundering, there 
was general sympathy when M) 
Kennedy later declared in his speec! 
on April 27 to the Publishers’ Asso 
ciation: “If the press is waiting fo) 
a declaration of war before it im- 
poses the self-discipline of comba 
conditions, then I can only say tha 
no war ever posed a greater threa 
to our security.” There was an un 
comfortable awareness that on this 
particular New Frontier, as Jame; 
Reston of the New York Times ad- 
mitted reluctantly, the news is not 
always fit to print. 
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Time Passes on Taiwan 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


TAIPEI 
: ie MEN who govern Taiwan, or 
Formosa, in the name of the Re- 
public of China are easy to talk to 
and fun to argue with. Mostly, they 
are cultivated and traveled men, not 
lacking in sophistication. They un- 
derstand and like Americans, and 
they are not unaware of the value of 
a good press in the United States. 
These are dedicated men, unyield- 
ing in their devotion to a single 
dream—the recovery of the mainland. 
Chey are not gentle people, like the 
Chai; not easygoing like the Filipi- 
nos; not able to tack with the wind, 
like the Japanese. They are hard and 
inflexible men, playing a desperate 
vame with suave fanaticism. They 
ive all the more ruthless and confi- 
lent because for more than a decade 
they have had a massive drawing 
wccount in Washington, with almost 
no questions asked. 

Just now the mood in Taipei is 
somewhat apprehensive—the product 
of rising dissent at home in Taiwan 
and declining support abroad, as 
registered at the United Nations. 
The Nationalist régime is reacting 
to these trends in the usual fashion 
of authoritarian governments. To 
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growing dissent on the island, it 
replies with police repression. To 
the sag in support among free-world 
governments, it responds by a tardy 
courtship of the new African states— 
while doing nothing to brighten the 
free world’s image of a “free China” 
that continues alter a dozen years 
in the custody of a tough, fanatical 
dictatorship. 


N° HONEST APPRAISAL of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s stewardship on Tai- 
wan since 1949 can be a simple one. 
He and the men around him have 
done much that is constructive and 
admirable. But many good things 
that could have been done were put 
aside—because they did not serve the 
overriding goal, the return to the 
mainland. 

Taiwan long has been a singularly 
productive island, despite the fact 
that less than a quarter of it is 
arable. Chiang’s men—with $1 bil- 
lion of U.S. economic aid and the 
hard work of nine million Taiwan- 
ese—have made it feed nearly eleven 
million people, or abuut twice the 
population it fed under the orderly 
discipline of the Japanese. In a 
dozen years (with some U.S. prod- 


ding, to be sure), the Nationalist 
régime has carried through a com- 
prehensive land-reform program, un- 
til now eighty-five per cent of the 
farmland is owned by those who till 
it. Large farms were cut back to what 
one family could cultivate, and the 
excess acreage was sold to landless 
farm workers on a ten-year arrange- 
ment that cost them less than the 
three-eighths of the crop they former- 
ly paid as rent to the landlords. The 
land reform brought higher produc- 
tion and better care of the land. 

Per capita income has not risen 
correspondingly, however, lor popu- 
lation has soared. It is rising now 
by 3.5 per cent a year, which means 
that the rice surplus lor export is 
gone, and industrialization remains 
the only way—il there is one—to 
maintain or better the living stand. 
ard. But over the last eight years, per 
capita income has risen from $78 
(U.S.) to $90 and then to $105. It 
could go to $120 by the end ol an- 
other four-year plan in 1963, accord- 
ing to German-educated Economics 
Minister Yang Chi Tseng. 

But that would mean very swilt 
industrialization indeed. Unfortu- 
nately, the million and a half main- 
landers who came to Taiwan in 1949- 
1950 were bureaucrats and soldiers. 
The Chinese with capital and com- 
mercial ability went to Hong Kong, 
and have made it a fabulous place 
of low-cost industrial production. 
Here on Taiwan, the business mind 
distrusts the future under military- 
bureaucratic rule; and there is some 
flight of capital, offsetting the for- 
eign investment now being courted. 

The régime at Taipei can take 
some pride in its record on educa- 
tion. Reversing Japanese policy, the 
Nationalists have made higher edu- 
cation available to the Taiwanese, 
and launched many new universities 
and colleges. This has helped to rec- 
oncile the islanders to the régime. 
So has the land reform. And so have 
the generous terms of compensation 
for landlords whose fields were 
taken. (Landlords got shares in in- 
dustrial enterprises and were sullen 
about it until the shares proved 
profitable.) 

Politically, the story since 1949 is 
mixed. Again with some U.S. prod- 
ding, Chiang’s men have permitted 
free elections at the city, county, and 
provincial levels. Native Taiwanese 
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hold most of the offices, because they 
are the vast majority. But Taiwan, 
in the eyes of Nationalist leaders, 
is still no more than one minor 
Chinese province. Chiang’s govern- 
ment must therefore be a national 
government. This is a_ legislature 
chosen by the whole (mainland) 
Chinese electorate before the de- 
bacle, and it is completely dominated 
by the Kuomintang. The régime 
governs by fiat, and when necessary 
through the Taiwan Garrison Com- 
mand, an unobtrusive but tough and 
skillful secret police force. Martial 
law is always in the background, al- 
though as a rule it is invoked only 
to deal with espionage or dissent. 
The most treasonable offense of all, 
however, is to question the concept 
of a return to the mainland. 


‘The Dream Would Fade’ 


Why should there be martial law? 
Why is there no popular initiative 
above the provincial level? Why 
must there be a Taiwan Garrison 
Command, a Gestapo of sorts? I put 
these questions to many persons and 
got many different answers. “We are 
in a hot war. ... We have to deal 
with Communist infiltration and es- 
pionage. . . . It would not be consti- 
tutional to elect a government of 
China without the mainland par- 
ticipating. .. .” 

The real answer, I am persuaded, 
is quite simple. Given a democratic 
system on Taiwan, the Taiwanese 
would capture it. The government 
of the Republic of China would 
cease to be, for the Taiwanese haven't 
the slightest appetite for a return 
to the mainland they never lived on 
anyway. With democracy in lieu of 
dictatorship, the Nationalist dream 
would fade quickly, and the million 
and a half mainlanders here would 
be unwelcome guests. Also, uncount- 
ed thousands of them would be out 
of their government jobs. 

On the military side, the National- 
ist achievement is not unimpressive. 
True, U.S. military aid has totaled 
$2 billion, and contin ‘s at about 
the same annual rate of $300 million. 
America’s largest Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (1,800 men) has 
played a major role by training the 
Nationalist army in the use and 
maintenance of American materiel. 
The refugee force of 1950 with its 
meager, outmoded equipment has 
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been turned into a modern, disci- 
plined, well-trained, and strongly 
motivated army of around 450,000 
men. Nationalist China’s air force, 
although small (90,000 men), is very 
good, as its performance in the 1958 
crisis testified. The navy is not much 
(60,000 men), but it doesn’t need to 
be. There is always the Seventh 
Fleet. 


AS ALL MILITARY and civilian lead- 
ers here know and as most of 
them will admit, there are two things 
wrong with the army. It is too big 
and it is too old. Neither fault is 
easily remedied, given Chiang’s 
sense of obligation to those who 
came over with him in 1949-1950. 
Conscription has remedied to some 
extent the age problem in the en- 
listed ranks. About 85,000 young 
men are called up each year, to serve 
two years in the army or three in 
the air force or navy. Taiwanese are 
called up in approximately propor- 
tionate numbers with mainlanders. 
They make good soldiers, as one 
general told me, “because the Japa- 
nese taught them discipline.” 

The officer corps is something else. 
It grows older and older, although 
there is a flow of young men from 
the military academies—with only 
the merest sprinkling of Taiwanese. 
But the older officers remain. The 
program to retire and resettle the 
“ineffectives,” as they are called, 
lags far behind the need. A more 
sophisticated industrial economy 
could absorb retired army officers. 
3ut their skills, such as they are, go 
begging here. So the army remains 
too big and too old. Its support— 
and that of the other military—is 
a heavy drain on the island: eighty 
per cent of the national budget, and 
fifteen per cent of the gross national 
product, 

The size of the military establish- 
ment on Taiwan, of course, is deter- 
mined by what the Nationalists con- 
sider its function. This is partly the 
reason why the Chinese do not re- 
spond more readily to U.S. sugges- 
tions of a cutback. If the Chinese 
Nationalist army’s job is to defend 
this island, it is much too large. If 
its task is really to recover the main- 
land, it is much, much too small. 

Nevertheless, the United States is 
not getting a bad deal, in strictly 
military terms. The last thing it 


wants is to employ American ground 
forces in combat in the Far East. 
For $300 million a year, it is getting 
on Taiwan a force that in case of 
need would be available for rather 
more than the defense of Taiwan. It 
is also getting bases and other facili- 
ties, although it has no operational 
forces on the island now. 

In terms other than military, the 
United States may not be getting 
such a good deal. It is deeply com- 
mitted to Chiang’s régime, both in 
its total cumulative investment and 
its obligations. The constant phrase 
on the lips of every American official 
out here, military or civilian, is, 
“We're dealing with a sovereign gov- 
ernment.”’ Another is, “We only ad- 
vise and recommend.” The truth is 
that America has given so much aid 
and made so few conditions that 
Nationalist China’s government, al- 
though aware of and disturbed by 
the threat of isolation, lives and works 
in a state of political euphoria. Its 
leaders, as they have told me ear- 
nestly, are not too worried when 
Britain and Canada and Ghana 
turn their backs on them. To them, 
a country that can provide $3 billion 
of military and economic aid in a 
little more than a decade is obviously 
a country that can wind the world 
around its little finger. “If only the 
United States will stand absolutely 
solid,” a high toreign-office function- 
ary said to me, “we shan’t worry too 
much about the result in the United 
Nations.” 


i pre FAITH in the omnipotence of 
the United States is all the more 
amazing in that the government of 
the Republic of China itself does 
not always respond to American ad- 
vice. It makes its own policy. With 
a showdown looming, Taipei con- 
ceals its apprehension with defiance. 
It will defend Quemoy whether the 
United States goes along or not. It 
will drop out of the United Nations 
rather than submit to being down- 
graded to the status of an independ- 
ent island. 

I have tried out the “two Chinas” 
idea on a number of officials here 
in Taipei, at the cabinet and sub- 
cabinet levels. They are always 
polite, and sometimes amused. But 
behind their good manners there is 
a fierce, ruthless resolve to win all or 
lose all. 
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New York Tries a New Way 
To Pay Old College Debts 


ROBERT L. SCHIFFER 


«| gored PACKAGED by Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, a new 
program has passed the New York 
legislature aimed at easing the fi- 
nancial pressures that beset nearly 
all forms of higher education in 
the state. Since the problems of 
New York’s colleges and universities 
are similar to those of most other 
states, only bigger, how well Mr. 
Rockefeller’s approach works out— 
particularly a much-publicized “schol- 
ar incentive program” that he evolved 
—will be watched closely, not only 
by educators, throughout the country. 

In all, the governor signed seven 
higher educational measures into law 
on April 13, including one that will 
provide tuition grants to many 
of the state’s college and university 
students and thereby indirectly bol- 
ster the shaky finances of the in- 


stitutions they attend. Most of the- 


institutions are privately financed, 
including those with sectarian affli- 
ation. And although the New York 
constitution expressly forbids direct 
or indirect public support, in any 
degree, to schools that are under de- 
nominational control, Mr. Rocke- 
feller appears quite satisfied that the 
complex formula—from state treas- 
ury to student to college bursar— 
nicely sidesteps the entire issue. 

As matters stand now, most of the 
170-odd colleges and universities in 
New York, both public and private, 
are ill equipped to cope with the 
infants of the 1940’s who are reach- 
ing freshman age at the rate of a 
hundred thousand high-school grad- 
uates a year. Every state, of course, is 
experiencing a parallel increase, but 
sheer weight of numbers gives it un- 
usual impact in New York, where 
college and university enrollments 
now stand well above the four hun- 
dred thousand mark. This figure 
will have doubled by 1970, and by 
1985, according to conservative esti- 
mates, it will have tripled. Even then 
the end will not be in sight. 

Last November, a special Com- 
mittee on Higher Education ap- 
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pointed by Governor Rockefeller 
reported, to no one’s great surprise, 
that a crisis was shaping up. The 
three men who had compiled the 
report—Henry T. Heald, president 
of the Ford Foundation, the com- 
mittee’s chairman; Marion W. Fol- 
som, former Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and John 
W. Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation — recommended 
that in the long run it would be a 
matter of good economics for the 
state to think in terms of allocating 
$1 billion by 1975 to improve its 
facilities for public higher education. 
This was more than three times the 
amount it had been spending, but 
the Heald Committee said it was es- 
sential if New York wanted its re- 
cently contrived state university 
system to amcunt to anything. 

Set up only in 1948, the state uni- 
versity now has forty-six divisions 
scattered about New York, including 
one liberal-arts college (Harpur) at 
Binghamton, eleven colleges of edu- 
cation, two medical centers, eight 
professional colleges, and six agricul- 
tural and technical institutes, be- 
sides eighteen locally sponsored two- 
year colleges for which it maintains 
a supervisory responsibility. The in- 
struction provided by the state, 
therefore, although covering a wide 
range, is largely limited to the pro- 
fessions; out of a total of seventy- 
five thousand full- and_ part-time 
students, fewer than seventeen hun- 
dred are enrolled in four-year liber- 
al-arts and science programs. In 
short, with the exception of the four 
municipal colleges of New York 
City—City College, Hunter, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens—which academical- 
ly rank among the finest, there is 
little in the way of public higher 
education that can be described as 
adequate for a wealthy state. 

This marked imbalance has been 
recognized by the trustees of the state 
university, who attribute it to the his- 
torical development of higher educa- 
tion in New York. Like most of the 


Northeast, New York State is a private- 
college area compared to the Mid- 
west and West, where public higher 
education flourished in land-grant 
colleges and universities. A by-prod- 
uct of this regional difference in the 
emphasis of higher educational sys- 
tems, according to one theory, is 
that most legislators in New York 
are graduates of private institutions 
and so have little feeling for a pub- 
lic higher-education system. The 
situation is reversed in the West. In 
any event, compared to a state like 
California, in which eighty per cent 
of the college and university enroll- 
ment is in publicly financed institu- 
tions, New York has public facilities 
for only thirty-eight per cent. The 
majority—sixty-two per cent—attend 
the state’s 128 privately financed in- 
stitutions, including those with sec- 
tarian connections (mainly Catho- 
lic), which enroll one-third of the 
college students in the state. 


‘The State Has a Duty’ 


Because of its lack of public higher- 
education classrooms, New York is 
known throughout the country as an 
exporter of students. High-school 
graduates, unable to pay the high 
tuition fees at private colleges, try, 
of course, to gain admission to the 
state university system (full-time un- 
dergraduates pay $325 at Harpur, 
less than that or nothing at all at 
other divisions) or to the city colleges 
of New York, which so far have no 
fees for full-time undergraduates. 
But finding these institutions now 
too overcrowded to admit all of 
them, a good number of students 
end by going to colleges they can 
afford—many of them publicly sup- 
ported—in other states. Of course, 
New York has its share of great uni- 
versities that attract students from 
all over the country; but even so, the 
state exports more than it imports. 
One count, taken two years ago, 
showed fifty thousand New York 
students attending colleges outside 
the state; fewer than thirty-two thou- 
sand students from other states were 
enrolled in New York institutions. 
The exodus, and the fact that 
more and more high-school graduates 
are making the public institutions 
their first choice if they can get in, 
has irked a number of the private 
colleges and universities in New 
York. They already know all too 
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well what the Heald Report predict- 
ed: that if the public institutions 
receive the proper financing to help 
them expand, they will wind up with 
the major share of students. 

This movement is already under 
way, according to the spokesmen 
from the private colleges, and the 
resultant loss in revenue from tuition 
fees hurts at a time when these col- 
leges can least afford it. The essence 
of their complaint to Governor 
Rockefeller at the time he was draw- 
ing up his program was that they 
could not compete with the public 
institutions on the matter of fees. 
Cherefore, they said, they are finding 
themselves with freshmen and soph- 
omore classes below tull strength at 
a time when the number of those 
who want to go to college is at an 
all-time high. 

The most forceful voice speaking 
for the private institutions was that 
of Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, president 
of New York University and head of 
the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York. 
He bluntly informed the governor 
that under the circumstances, the 
state must help the private colleges 
or they would not survive. “Private 
institutions,” he maintained, “are 
the backbone of higher education in 
New York. The state has a duty to 
them. In its own self-interest, it just 
can’t atlord to let them slip.” And 
he urged, “Let us charge what we 
must charge and let the students pay 
the fee with state aid. Unless, of 
course, the public would prefer hav- 
ing us become public institutions. 
Che decision must be made.” 

The trustees of the state university 
also had their say; they submitted a 
master plan for expansion that 
would enable them to take care of 
145,000 students by enlarging present 
campuses and building new ones. 
This plan would add $232 million 
in construction expenses to the $353 
million the state university had al- 
ready charted for the decade ahead. 
And in a move away from free high- 
er education, the state university 
asked for permission to charge nom- 
inal fees in all divisions, an innova- 
tion that had been recommended by 
the Heald Commission both for the 
state university and the New York 
City colleges, where it would end 
more than a century of free tuition. 

The city colleges, however, told 
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the governor they wanted no part of 
fees, although they did want to be 
graduated into a University of the 
City of New York. Already they had 
a combined enrollment that ex- 
ceeded ninety thousand, and they 
expected to be pushing a hundred 
thousand soon. Their wants were 
surprisingly modest; in order to in- 
stitute doctoral programs, — they 
asked for less than $3 million. 


Decisions and Revisions 


Out of this welter of information 
and demands, the governor pieced 
together a special message to the New 
York State legislature that pleased 
the private institutions more than 
the public institutions. He took 
great pains to argue that there were 
“vacancies in the state’s great [pri- 
vate] universities attributed to rising 
costs with resulting higher charges 
to the students, placing study in these 
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universities beyond the reach of 
qualified and worthy young people. 
As the spread widens between the 
cost to a student of public higher 
education and private higher educa- 
tion, prospective students are in- 
creasingly obliged to turn, without 
the opportunity for exercising any 
choice between public and private 
institutions, to the crowded facilities 
of public higher education.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s observation drew 
this retort from a spokesman for the 
city colleges: “Why doesn’t the gov- 
ernor make the point, too, that many 
students who can ill afford it are 
forced to go to private colleges sim- 
ply because we're so overcrowded?” 

It was to cope with the situa- 


tion he described that the governor 
offered his “scholar incentive pro- 
gram.” In part, he based it on a sug- 
gestion by the Heald Committee, 
which had tried to meet the problem 
of how the state could expand its 
public higher education system with- 
out harm to the private. The Heald 
group had put forward the novel 
idea that per capita grants be given 
to each institution on a contract 
basis for each student graduated 
with a degree approved by the Board 
of Regents (the body that co-ordi- 
nates all educational matters in 
New York), with the exception of 
divinity and honorary degrees. But 
the Heald Committee was also quite 
explicit in questioning whether 
such a plan would not violate the 
state constitution insofar as sectarian 
institutions were concerned. It in- 
timated that it would like to see the 
idea tested in the courts. 

Mr. Rockefeller, however, decided 
not to seek such a court test. His 
“scholar incentive program” called 
for grants to students rather than to 
colleges, and its first form mentioned 
grants ranging from $200 for under- 
graduates to $800 for graduate stu- 
dents doing work above a master’s 
degree. No test of either scholarship 
or need was involved. The only qual- 
ifications for obtaining a grant were 
that a student pay an annual tuition 
fee of a minimum of $500 and be 
enrolled full time. Students in sec- 
tarian institutions were included; 
but quite pointedly eliminated were 
all the students at the New York 
City colleges and the great bulk of 
the students enrolled at the state 
university. It was clearly a measure 
to provide indirect financing for 
the private institutions, an objective 
Mr. Rockefeller indicated by his re- 
mark that the grants would encour- 
age “students to pursue their edu- 
cation in colleges and universities 
with rising levels of tuition.” 

Even the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, an ardent Rocke- 
feller booster from away back, found 
the whole proposal questionable. 
The New York Times called it 
“shocking” and an attempt to “evade 
the constitutional [New York] bar 
by aiding denominational colleges 
with public funds.” 

Cardinal Spellman praised the 
governor for his stand; Protestant 
and Jewish groups warned that they 
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would take it into court if the pro- 
posal became law. The Democrats 
did several flip-flops, at first saying 
informally that they would support 
the governor and then saying for- 
mally that they would not. The Re- 
publican legislative leaders, who had 
assured the governor that he would 
encounter no difficulties, advised 
him to make some revisions. 

The plan went back to the legis- 
lature alter Mr. Rocketeller had 
conferred with those opposing it, in- 
cluding groups such as the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York and 
the New York Board of Rabbis. As a 
result, most objections were with- 
drawn when he finally announced a 
revised plan. 

Governor Rockcleller’s revised plan 
as passed by the state legislature with 
only token opposition—more Repub- 
licans (fourteen) voted against it in 
the state senate than did Democrats 
(twelve)—provides what it calls New 
York scholarships to students in 
both public and private colleges in 
which the tuition is at least $200 
a year. The range of the grants is 
to be $100 to $300 for undergradu- 
ates and $200 to $800 for graduate 
students, depending upon need. 
Furthermore, all awards are now de- 
pendent upon standards that are 
still to be set by the Regents. 


Who Will Be Helped? 


When it becomes operative next 
year, the program will entail an 
initial outlay of $6.6 million, and 
eventually it will work its way up to 
$26 million. About 101,000 under- 
graduates and twenty thousand grad- 
uate students will benefit; all of 
them—with the exception of fourteen 
thousand undergraduates at the 
state university, plus a handful of 
medical students also at the state 
university—will be enrolled in_pri- 
vate colleges: and universities. The 
token inclusion of undergraduates at 
the state university—made possible 
by lowering the minimum tuition 
requirement from $500 to $200—met 
a major objection to the original 
plan. It did not, however, basically 
alter the charge that the “scholar 
incentive program” was less for stu- 
dents than for private colleges. 
Students at the New York City 
colleges, since the legislature did not 
insist upon their paying tuition at 
this time, are still on the outside 
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looking in. But perhaps not for long. 
The legislature, recognizing a hot 
political potato when it saw one, 
dumped the matter of fees in the lap 
of the New York City Board of High- 
er Education, giving it a right it 
specifically said it did not want. 
This action has been interpreted by 
some as an expedient way of telling 
the city colleges that if they want 
their students to share in the “in- 
centive” benefits, all they need do is 
institute fees. The legislature also 
empowered the city colleges to pro- 
ceed with the organization of the 
University of the City of New York, 
but it kept quiet on the matter of 
the $3 million that had been re- 
quested to implement the move. So 
in the long run, undergraduates at 
the new city university—which none- 
theless is now operational—may some 
day find themselves unwilling bene- 
ficiaries of the governor’s “scholar 
incentive program.” 

It should be pointed out that the 
governor did see to it that the state 
university was freed from former 
rigid control to determine its own 
policies, a matter of educational im- 
portance, and that he set into mo- 
tion an immediate expansion and 
building program. He also approved 
its master plan, although not spell- 
ing out its financing, and his overall 
program gives the new city university 
and the state university operating 
budgets (totaling $88 million) that 
are higher than last year’s. In addi- 
tion, it calls for a dramatic increase 
in the number of state scholarships 
that New York provides for its top 
high-school graduates. But civic 
groups such as the Public Education 


Association take the stand that even 
more could have been done if the 
public’s tax money had been used 
primarily for the public’s institu- 
tions. According to Dr. Frederick C. 
McLaughlin, director of the associa- 
tion, “The $6 million that will be 
used to start the futile ‘scholar in- 
centive program,’ if divided between 
the city and state universities, would 
have advanced the development ol 
graduate training by one full year. 
It would have been small enough, 
but even so, it would have demon- 
strated the governor's faith in pub- 
lic higher education and would have 
been a start toward redressing the 
imbalance long existing in the state 
in favor of the private institutions 
of higher learning.” 


ae all the good intentions set 
forth in Governor Rocketeller’s 
new “scholar incentive program,” 
it seems clear that it will not do 
much to alter New York's reputa- 
tion in some circles as an educa- 
tional “backward area” that is ex- 
tremely slow and reluctant, in com- 
parison with other states, to spend 
tax money on its public institutions 
of higher education. 

Moreover, there seems to be some 
doubt about how much, in the final 
analysis, the new law will really 
help students in private institu- 
tions. The New York Times notes: 
“Most of the private colleges that 
have not already done so will pre- 
sumably raise their tuitions to a de- 
gree commensurate with the scholar- 
ship-grant, thus in effect taking from 
the student himself all the monetary 
benefit that the grant itself would 
bring. Furthermore, the parochial 
nature of the plan is emphasized by 
its restriction to students attending 
colleges and universities in this state 
only—thus depriving a New York 
student of all scholarship aid if he 
chooses to go to Notre Dame instead 
of to Cornell. What could more 
clearly point up the fact that this is 
an effort to aid the New York 
college, including church-connected 
ones, rather than the New York 
student?” 

On the former point, when the 
governor was asked if he had had 
any assurances that the private col- 
leges and universities would not in- 
crease their tuition for a year or 
two, his answer was a terse “No.” 
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A Visit to Tallinn 


MADELEINE AND MARVIN KALB 


egos MAP shows Estonia, in the 
northwest corner of the Soviet 
Union as merely another of the So- 
viet Republics. But to the stranger 
this is another land, with a mood so 
different from that of Moscow that 
it justifies the old Russian name for 
the Baltic area: zarubezhnaya Ros- 
siya—foreign Russia. 

We approached Estonia by train 
from Leningrad; the direct Moscow- 
Tallinn line is forbidden to foreign 
journalists. As the train pulled into 
Narva, which was the border station 
between Estonia and the Soviet 
Union until June, 1940, the scenery 
changes abruptly. Although the ter- 
rain is very much like that of Lenin- 
grad—low, marshy land, broad ex- 
panses of fields, white birches massed 
against the deep background of ever- 
greens—the farmhouses gradually 
change from wood to stone; the rag- 
ged lines of field and cottage are 
evened out; the entire landscape be- 
comes neater. The brightly colored 
onion-domed churches still appear, 
but less frequently; gradually they 
are replaced by severe, tall-spired, 
white frame Protestant churches 
more reminiscent of northern Eu- 
rope than of Russia. 

Narva itself, with the ruins of its 
old fortress, brings to mind the 
changing history of the area. It was 
here in 1701 that Peter the Great 
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suffered his first major defeat at the 
hands of Charles XII of Sweden. 
But eight years later Peter defeated 
Charles at Poltava, deep in the 
Ukraine, and the Baltic coast came 
under Russian control that lasted 
until 1917, when Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania became independent 
republics. 

The tides of the Second World 
War swept Estonia from Soviet to 
German and back again to Soviet 
control, and since then it has been 
one of the fifteen “republics” of the 
Soviet Union. 


W' CAUGHT our first glimpse of 
the Estonian capital from the 
railroad station, on low ground, near 
the sea. Tallinn began as the stone- 
walled medieval fortress of Toom- 
pea, set high on a hill overlooking 
a magnificent natural harbor. A 
thousand years ago, when Moscow, 
if it existed at all, was a village of 
mud and wooden huts, the little 
Estonian settlement at Tallinn had 
begun to develop into a prosperous 
trading town. Its harbor and strate- 
gic location astride the trade route 
from Scandinavia to Byzantium were 
its great advantages. They proved 
to be its great disadvantages too, for 
they made Tallinn an attractive 
prize for a series of invaders: first 
the Danes, then the Livonian 


knights, then the expanding Swedes, 
finally waves of Russians and Ger- 
mans. 

Tallinnites, for the most part, 
have an acute sense of history; as 
in many European towns, the past is 
very much a part of their present 
reality. “We had the Swedes, the 
Russians, the Germans twice—oh, 
yes, we've lived through them all.” 

Against this turbulent _ back- 
ground, Tallinn developed. Under its 
German name of Reval, it prospered 
as a member of the Hanseatic 
League, declined when new sea 
routes to the New World disrupted 
old trading patterns, and then flour- 
ished again. One foreign influence 
succeeded another, each leaving its 
imprint, so that the city today re- 
minds one here of Salzburg, there 
of old Geneva, here of Helsinki, 
there of St. Petersburg. 

In the old days, the Baltic Ger- 
man barons lived high up in Toom- 
pea, or Vishgorod (Russian for 
“higher city’). Here the cobble- 
stoned streets are narrowest, and the 
view of the city and the sea is 
best. Fourteenth- and _ fifteenth-cen- 
tury walls and towers and the great 
Gothic Domskaya Cathedral blend 
harmoniously with the low, broad 
yellow Russian neoclassical buildings 
of Catherine the Great's time. These 
are now government buildings, the 
most important housing the Council 
of Ministers. 

In contrast to the medieval still- 
ness of Vishgorod is the _ bustle 
of Nizhgorod, or the lower city. 
Above lived the barons, the German 
nobility; below, in their sturdy stone 
houses with the peaked Gothic roofs, 
slits of windows, and capriciously 
placed stone and wood carvings of 
saints, crucifixes, dragons, and _ he- 
raldic shields, lived the merchants 
and craftsmen. Their town was al- 
most autonomous, with its own laws 
and government, and was generally 
at odds with its aristocratic neigh- 
bor up the hill. 


Some Churches Are Open 

Medieval Nizhgorod is beautifully 
preserved, yet many Soviet touches 
intrude. For example, in the main 
square stands the fourteenth-century 
town hall, with two carved dragons 
high up on its solid stone wall, 
topped by a tall tower. The Rathaus 
was built when Tallinn joined the 
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Hanseatic League. Inside, in the 
lofty Gothic council room furnished 
in oak and dark blue, where the 
burghers used to convene and decide 
the town’s business, the Tallinn city 
soviet sits, flanked by larger-than- 
life portraits of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin. 

Just across the square is a modest 
pharmacy dating back to 1422. This 
makes it the oldest apteka in the 
Soviet Union, and probably one of 
the oldest in all of Europe. Now it 
is “Apteka No. 4,” anonymous as any 
other apteka in the Soviet Union. 

Quickly moving crowds of Tal- 
linners bustle through the archway 
of the pharmacy building into a 
typically narrow street that leads to 
the old Guild House. Near this fif- 
teenth-century building is another 
old shop, with the date 1656 carved 
in the stone wall above it. This one 
is labeled “Tabak” and also has a 
number. It displays the same ciga- 
rettes arranged in the same way as 
in the tobacco kiosks of Moscow. 


O« imposing Gothic church after 
another dominates the streets 
of Nizhgorod. They are open for 
worship at specific times—a Protes- 
tant church at ten and five o'clock 
on Sunday, with vespers at five 
o'clock Monday and Friday, an Or- 
thodox church every morning until 
noon. But the rest of the time they 
ure firmly shut, although the city 
authorities are proud of them as 
architecture. (In Moscow, the vast 
majority of churches have been con- 
verted into offices or warehouses, the 
most outstanding ones into mu- 
seums.) As one old man put it, “It’s 
better than it was a few years ago. 
‘They,’ ” pointing to a government 
building, “don’t like us to go to 
church. You know, their propaganda. 
Atheism.” He shrugged. “But some 
churches are open. Of course, il 
you're «a teacher, or work for them, 
it’s difficult. There’s pressure. My 
nephew—he’s a teacher—wanted to 
see his daughter married in church, 
but he was afraid to. And they try 
to get to the little ones—you know, 
the Pioneers.” 

Where a visitor in any other part 
of Europe might expect to find an- 
tique shops, musty bookstores, art 
galleries, boutiques, coffeehouses, 
fragrant bakeries, and fresh-fruit and 
vegetable stands presided over by 
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proud proprietors, in Tallinn’s Nizh- 
gorod he finds the commission shop— 
Moscow’s version of the pawnshop 
—selling a few sentimental nine- 
teenth-century paintings, a few por- 
celain cups and saucers, a pair ol 
gilt candelabra, and drab  second- 
hand clothing. 

The “antiquarian bookshop” had 
no old prints ol Tallinn, no old 
books about Estonia. The titles 
looked remarkably like those of the 
“antiquarian bookshops” of Moscow. 
There was one difference: buyers 
were allowed to browse through the 
books themselves. In Moscow all 
such books are kept under glass or 
behind the counter, where only the 
saleswomen can reach them (and 
there are never enough saleswomen). 
The other bookstores are exactly like 
the ones in Moscow: the collected 
works of Lenin, one of Khrushchev’s 
trips abroad; and for foreign litera- 
ture, Mark Twain or Dickens. 

The newspaper kiosks show more 
than anything else the tight control 
ol the centralized Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Sovetskaya Es- 
tonia has exactly the some format 
and type styles as Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
which appears in Moscow every 
morning: and as for content, both 
Russian and Estonian papers and 
magazines print the same stories, 








word for word, whether it is about 
colonialism, the United Nations, or 
the new Soviet man. 

The rest of the stores announce 
themselves dully, monotonously, as 
“Bread,” “Meat,” “Shoes,” etc., all 
with their numbers. 

In some limited areas, there was 
still the feel of old Tallinn. An 
exception to the usual pattern of 
consumer-goods distribution, for ex- 


ample, was a display and sale of 
women’s costume jewelry and _per- 
fume, well advertised by posters 
around town. ‘Lhe sale was in a large 
second-story room with an old-fash- 
ioned eight-loot-tall green tile Dutch 
stove in the corner. .\s buyers crowd- 
ed around the cases displaying beads, 
bangles, pins, and rings ranging in 
price from fifty kopecks to five ru- 
bles (one ruble equals $1.11), they 
were entertained by music from 
a tape recorder: “On Top of Old 
Smoky,” “Good-night, Irene,” and 
“Home on the Range.” 

\nother surprise was the kohvthk 
(coffeehouse, in Estonian), unheard 
of in Moscow, rare in Leningrad. 
Here, without pushing or waiting in 
line, friends can stop in, sit at a 
small table, and sip coffee or tea or 
brandy with a pastry or sandwiches 
or a hot meal. This European touch 
is probably a survival of prewar 
days, but one kolwvik we visited, 
tucked away in a basement near the 
town hall, was built in 1959. 

Perhaps the most attractive—and 
cncouraging—surprise we found in 
Nizhgorod was a local handicrafts 
industry that produced things for 
sale: ceramics, hand-tooled leathei 
articles, rough hand-woven fabrics, 
hand-knit woolen sweaters, metal 
jewelry, Finnish-style. The prices 
were high—filty-eight rubles for a 
ski sweater, 1.25 for a leather book- 
mark, 22 for a medium-sized hand- 
bag, up to forty-four and_ fifty-two 
rubles for large leather albums, 4.20 
lor a pair of children’s woolen gloves. 
They were approximately three to 
lour times the price ol similar items 
in Helsinki or Copenhagen. But the 
price was not the important thing: 
the fact was that high-quality prod- 
ucts were made for sale, not just to 
look at in a museum or exhibition, 
as in These handicraft 
products were sold principally by 
two attractive shops, though a few 
found their way to other stores as 
well. 

The handicratts industry was ob- 
viously an old institution, but now 
it existed in a new lorm, a gov- 
ernment-owned co-operative. We 
thought that the existence of the 
craftwork might be officially frowned 
upon as a “bourgeois survival,” but 
we learned later that the govern- 
ment apparently encouraged the in- 
dustry, probably for purposes ol 


Moscow. 
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morale and income. The Beauty 
Around Us, one of four propaganda 
films shown to us by the fledgling 
Estonian Film Studio, dealt with 
the wonder of textiles, dishes, furni- 
ture, and other objects made in ac- 
cordance with old traditions for the 
individual homes of today. 


A Dash of Daring 

Beyond the walls that surround 
Nizhgorod one finds the contempo- 
rary world again: the two- and three- 
story Russian-style wooden houses of 
the nineteenth century; the Estonian 
State Theatre, completed in 1915, 
destroyed in 1917, and rebuilt after 
the First World War; the functional 
hotel of the 1920's; the Soviet apart- 
ment buildings and univermag (state 
department store). 

The wunivermag looked straight 
and simple on the outside, but inside 
the inconvenient arrangement of ar- 
ticles for sale and the crowds of 
people trying to buy mediocre prod- 
ucts at high prices recalled GUM, 
the parent store in Moscow. Squeez- 
ing out through the only two doors 
that were open of six available doors 
(another Moscow trick), we turned 
to the Kevat Restaurant, the newest 
in Tallinn. The idea of putting a 
fashionable restaurant on the fourth 
floor of a department store came 
from Scandinavia, and so did the 
décor. 

At the Estonian State Theatre we 
saw a contemporary Estonian ballet, 
“Rigonda,” which turned out to be 
an interesting lesson in local propa- 
ganda. It was completely orthodox 
in its anti-colonialist theme, but 
somewhat daring in its treatment of 
that theme. The choreography was 
far from daring; it was that awk- 
ward combination of classical ballet 
forms and muscle-brandishing panto- 
mime which often characterizes con- 
temporary Soviet ballet. The music 
was undistinguished, as was most 
of the dancing. But the idea of sexy 
island dances by the sarong-clad and 
still unoppressed natives of Rigonda 
in the first act, rumba steps in a 
South American port night club in 
the second act, and playful strutting 
by girls in tight-fitting bathing suits 
aboard a millionaire’s yacht in the 
third act took some of the steam out 
of the class-conscious purity of the 
story and were novel in a land where 
contemporary ballet generally means 
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coal mines or kolkhozes, pigtails and 
overalls. 

One day we drove to the Central 
Collective Farm Market, the largest 
open-air market in Tallinn and 
about ten minutes from the heart 
of town. It was better stocked than 
the corresponding Moscow market. 
Vegetables, meat, eggs, and poultry 
were clean and neatly displayed by 
the middle-aged and elderly peas- 
ants who had brought them to mar- 
ket. Their proprietary air might 





have been due to the fact that the 
market was “collective farm” in 
name only. We were told that most 
of the produce came from the sell- 
ers’ own land. 

Beyond, along the sea, is the spa- 
cious and strikingly natural Kadri- 
org Park. It is completely unlike 
Moscow parks, with their “rest and 
culture” in the form of gigantic 
flower beds in patriotic patterns, 
and loudspeakers blaring Moscow 
Radio’s brand of popular music. 
Kadriorg Park is much the way 
Peter the Great left it: lawns, trees, 
and the charming Dutch-style house 
in which he used to stay when he 
came to Tallinn. This is now a mu- 
seum, preserving Peter’s own strong 
oak furniture, portraits, and ship 
models he built himself. 

A few steps away is the dignified 
baroque palace he built for his wife, 
Catherine—now the Tallinn State 
Art Museum. On the walls of the 
spacious, light rooms hang turn-of- 
the-century works of Estonian artists 
who must have spent some time in 
Paris; one painting is reminiscent of 
Cézanne, another of Monet, another 


of Pissarro. Some, of the Estonian 
countryside, have a more original 
look. Works of the “bourgeois” pe- 
riod of independent Estonia are 
shown; there is nothing very ab- 
stract, but these prewar works seem 
very daring compared to the paint- 
ings and sculpture of the Soviet 
period, in the style of socialist real- 
ism, which specializes in happy peas- 
ants and valiant contruction workers, 
and can make even a still life of 
fruit or flowers look stiff and ideo- 
logical. The best works were dated 
before 1940. 


——— KapriorG is Piritta, a sub- 
urb of Tallinn, the beach-and- 
dacha summer holiday’ area, com- 
plete with a yacht club and private 
homes. In the socialist Soviet Union, 
the latter are an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. The houses are small and 
neat, made of wood or stone, pri- 
vately owned, and one family lives 
in each house. Some residents drive 
to work in town, some twenty min- 
utes away, in their own cars. 

A great deal has apparently 
changed in Tallinn since the war. 
There used to be one official lan- 
guage and two political parties. Now 
it is just the other way around. Rus- 
sian has been added to Estonian as 
an official language, and the Com- 
munist Party rules alone. Town of- 
ficials say twenty per cent of the 
population of Tallinn is Russian, 
but the local population seems to 
feel it is higher. One Russian esti- 
mated it at fifty per cent, others a 
bit lower. Some Russians were 
brought in by the government; oth- 
ers were like the newspaper vendor 
who explained, “I came here with 
the Red Army, and at the end of the 
war I met a local girl—very pretty. 
We married and we decided to stay.” 

Just after the war, people from 
Leningrad or Moscow used to go to 
the Baltic republics instead of to 
Europe. The art, the music, the 
shops, the culture were “western.” 
After fifteen years, a great deal of 
difference can still be seen between 
Moscow and Tallinn, whose mood 
is distinctly European. Compared to 
Moscow, it is stylish. Its people are 
courteous. It guards its history and 
seems to be constructing its present 
with a minimum. of bombast. In 
short, Estonia has managed in some 
way to remain “foreign Russia.” 
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The Not-Buying Power 
Of Philadelphia’s Negroes 


HANNAH LEES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ley FOUR HUNDRED ministers 
in one city advise their congre- 
gations not to buy something, a lot 
of whatever that something may be 
goes unbought and the company 
that makes it is quickly aware of the 
fact. For a month and a half, start- 
ing March 19, the congregations of 
four hundred Negro churches in 
Philadelphia have not bought Sun- 
oco gas or oil for their cars and 
trucks or Sun fuel oil to heat their 
homes. Last January for exactly one 
week they were not buying Gulf 
gas or oil. Last October for two 
weeks they were not drinking Pepsi- 
Cola. And last summer for two 
months they were not eating any 
cakes or pies made by the Tasty 
Baking Company. 

These periods of mass inaction 
have been the result of a joint de- 
cision reached last May by the pas- 
tors of those four hundred churches. 
They call it their Selective Patron- 
age Program and their purpose is 
simple and forthright: to persuade— 
they reject words like “force” or “de- 
mand”—one company alter another 
in Philadelphia to employ more Ne- 
groes in prestige jobs. 

Their method is equally simple 
and forthright. A delegation of min- 
isters, sometimes five, usually four, 
calls on whatever company the group 
has decided to investigate and polite- 
ly inquires how many Negroes it em- 
ploys and in what jobs. The com- 
panies have given this information 
willingly so far, and they might as 
well; the ministers usually already 
know, unofficially. The first meeting 
is always exploratory, but a second 
meeting is then requested a week or 
two later. At this meeting the minis- 
ters, though still quiet, still polite, 
are specific about what they want. 
At first it wasn’t very much. Lately, 
as with the present Sun boycott, it 
has become a good deal. Whether 
they are now asking too much only 
time will tell. 

With the Tasty Baking Company, 
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the second firm they visited and the 
first one where they encountered 
opposition, the ministers asked the 
company to hire two Negro driver- 
salesmen, two Negro clerical work- 
ers, and three or four Negro girls in 
the icing department, where the 
workers had traditionally been all- 
white. They were not interested in 
the fact that the Tasty Baking Com- 
pany already had hundreds of Negro 
employees. What they are interested 
in is placing Negro workers in posi- 























tions of dignity and responsibility. 
Their aim is to change the public 
image of Negro workers. The Tasty 
Baking Company did not have any 
Negroes driving trucks or working 
in its office. 


‘Until Further Notice’ 


When Mr. Pass, the personnel man- 
ager of the company, and Mr. Kaiser, 
the president, pointed out that they 
had no need, just then, for more 
driver-salesmen or clerical workers, 
the ministers said politely but firmly 
that they still hoped these people 
could be hired within two weeks. 


If not, the four hundred ministers 
they represented would have to ad- 
vise their congregations on the Sun- 
day following not to buy any Tasty 
cakes or pies until they were hired. 

Mr. Kaiser understandably felt 
pushed and resistant. The Negro 
driver-salesmen and clerks and icers 
were not hired within the two weeks, 
and the ministers did tell their con- 
gregations not to buy any Tasty 
cakes or pies until further notice. 
Printed advertisements to this effect 
mysteriously appeared in bars, beauty 
parlors, and barbershops. Nobody 
knows how many thousand dollars’ 
worth of sales the Tasty Baking 
Company lost during those summer 
months, but there are 700,000 Ne- 
groes in Philadelphia and a large 
proportion have some connection 
with those four hundred churches. 
When the boycott was officially 
called off two months later from 
four hundred pulpits, the Tasty 
taking Company had in its employ 
two Negro driver-salesmen, two Ne- 
gro clerical workers, and some half- 
dozen Negro icers. 

The Pepsi-Cola Company, which 
was called on last September, was 
also resistant to the ministers’ re- 
quests. On October 2, a boycott was 
called from four hundred pulpits. 
Two days later the spokesman of 
the delegation received a telegram 
saying that Pepsi-Cola had hired the 
requested personnel. But the boycott 
lasted two weeks, because it is a 
policy of the ministers not to call 
a boycott off until the new em- 
ployees are actually at work. 

Gulf Oil, which was approached 
last winter at the height of the heat- 
ing season, showed no interest in 
meeting with the ministers. When 
three weeks had gone by without an 
appointment being arranged, a boy- 
cott of Gulf products was called the 
next Sunday. The day after that the 
switchboards at Gull were jammed 
with calls canceling oil contracts. 
Gulf then moved so quickly to meet 
the ministers’ demands that the boy- 
cott lasted only a week. But here a 
new factor entered: the union. One 
of the ministers’ stipulations. that 
the new Negro employees must not 
be the first to be laid off, conflicts 
with seniority provisions in Gull’s 
union contract. Union officials met 
with the ministers and explained 
that they were sympathetic with their 
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aims, but not when they collided 
with union bargaining. Three Ne- 
gro truck drivers had been hired and 
after thirty days joined the union. 
\ll has been serene, but seasonal 
layofts have begun by now. If driv- 
ers with seniority are laid off first, 
the union is not likely to take it 
lying down. The ministers may de- 
cide to finesse that one. 

Bond Bread, Freiholer Bread, 
Coca-Cola, and Seven-Up all seem to 
have found the ministers’ requests 
reasonable when they were called 
on. So, apparently, have Esso, Cities 
Service, Atlantic, and Mobil. None 
of these companies has had to cope 
with a boycott. Atlantic, which al- 
ready had some Negroes in clerical 
and executive jobs before the minis- 
ters came to call, says it now has 
twenty-five Negroes in white-collat 
jobs, including a chemist, a psychol- 
ogist, and a former football hero in 
sales promotion. They say that they 
are well pleased with the quality of 
work these employees do and with 
the general office morale. The min- 
isters mention Atlantic frequently 
as an example of how smoothly 
their project goes when evervone 


co-operates, 


i ip ORIGIN and operation of the 

Selective Patronage Program are 
somewhat shrouded in mvysterv. It 
acknowledges no leaders, and no one 
will say who called the first meet- 
ing. “Some of us just got together,” 
they say, “and decided we could not 
in good moral conscience remain 
silent while our congregations pa- 
tronized companies that were dis- 
criminating against Negroes.” The 
names of the ministers who have 
called on the various companies are 
on public record, but there is a dif- 
lerent delegation for each company 
and a different spokesman. The Rev- 
erend Alfred G. Dunston, pastor of 
the Wesley A.M.E. Zion Church, has 
been the spokesman with Sun Oil. 
The Reverend Leon Sullivan of the 
Zion Baptist Church was the spokes- 
man with the Tasty Baking Com- 
pany. The Reverend Joshua E. 
Licorish, of Zion Methodist Church, 
was the spokesman with Gulf and 
with the union. 

The Philadelphia Commission on 
Human Relations, which investigat- 
ed the Tasty boycott at the request 
of the Chamber of Commerce—and 
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found no illegal discrimination but 
no evidence of positive integration 
either—mentions Dr. Noah Moore, a 
bishop in the Methodist Church, the 
Reverend Lorenzo Shepard, pastor 





of the Mount Olivet Baptist Taber- 
nacle, and the Reverend Leon Sul- 
livan as prominent in the campaign. 
But no one will say who makes up 
the priority committee, which meets 
—always at a different place—to de- 
cide on the next target and what 
they will ask for. They have, they 
say, no officers, no by-laws, no min- 
utes, no dues, and no treasury. 

“But it is the best-organized un- 
organized program you ever saw in 
action,” one of them said to me. 
“We can call a boycott of a quarter 
of a million people within twenty- 
four hours and call it off within 
twenty-four hours.” A quarter ol a 
million is probably not too high. 
Lined up solidly behind the minis- 
ters are fraternal organizations, so- 
cial clubs, insurance agents, bar- 
tenders, beauticians, the N.A.A.C.P., 
and the Negro newspapers. Even 
local dealers whose sales have been 
hurt by the various boycotts seem 
to go along with the program. 
Unorganized ‘Advice’ 
Highhanded and arbitrary as the 
Selective Patronage Program may 
seem, it is hard to find anything 
illegal or even really unethical in it. 
The ministers are simply exercising 
their democratic right to “advise” 
their friends what to buy and what 
not to buy. They are, of course, 
using their buying power to pressure 
these companies to hire employees 
they may not need at the moment, 
but their position is that if they 
waited for any of these companies 
to need that many Negro employees 
they would wait a long time. “We 
have waited too long already,” one 
of them said. 





A consistent complaint of both 
liberals and conservatives has been 
that Negroes did not do enough for 
themselves, did not exercise enough 
leadership in solving their own prob- 
lems. These Negro ministers are ex- 
ercising leadership and, so far, with 
impunity. The Tasty Baking Com- 
pany consulted both the Chamber of 
Commerce and their own lawyers to 
see if any counteraction were possi- 
ble. The conclusion seemed to be 
that it would be pretty hard to take 
a group of unorganized ministers to 
court, and even if they could it 
would not help Tasty’s position 
much. 

The ministers point out that some 
three thousand Negro boys and girls 
graduate from Philadelphia high 
schools every year and usually end 
by taking the jobs that nobody else 
wants because they are the last to be 
chosen. Many of them, the ministers 
admit, are not as highly qualified as 
they should be, but even the quali- 
fied ones have to fight the precon- 
ceived idea that they are not quali- 
fied. This, essentially, is the battle 
the ministers are trying to fight for 
them. 

There are some new elements to 
the Sun Oil boycott now in progress. 
The ministers are feeling their 
strength and pushing harder than 
ever before. They may be pushing 
too hard, but perhaps they have to, 
to find out how far and how fast 
they can move. They phoned Sun at 
the end of January and requested a 
meeting. Sun arranged a meeting for 
February 3 in a very relaxed mood. 
A year ago Sun had asked the Rev- 
erend Leon Sullivan and Dr. Jerome 
Holland, president of Hampton In- 
stitute, to advise it in setting up a 
program of increased Negro employ- 
ment in white-collar jobs. At that 
time it had hired two Negro clerks. 
It had records of hundreds of Negro 
employees at its Marcus Hook re- 
finery, some in responsible super- 
visory jobs. It had just decided to 
include three Negro colleges in its 
yearly talent search. Sun felt it was 
in the clear. 

The ministers didn’t agree. They 
weren't interested in the number of 
Negroes working in the refinery. 
Negroes had always held jobs like 
that. “You hired two Negro clerks 
a year ago, but none since,” they 
said. ‘““Two in an office force of fifteen 
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hundred isn’t much, is it? And you 
have no Negroes driving trucks. And 
even though you plan to include 
Negroes in your talent search, you 
haven't actually hired any.” 

Sun said business had fallen off. 
They had had to move more slowly 
than they planned, but were now 
going ahead as fast as they could. 

At the second meeting, two weeks 
later, the ministers quietly dropped 
what must have seemed to Sun a 
bombshell. They wanted Sun to hire 
twenty-four Negro employees: nine- 
teen additional office workers, three 
permanent truck drivers, and a 
motor-products salesman. When? 
Within the next month. 

Sun said that wasn’t possible, not 
within a month. There would not 
be anywhere near nineteen new job 
openings in the office in that time. 
And how could it hire three new 
truck drivers when they were just 
about to lay off thirty-five as the 
heating season ended? 


i MAY BE a coincidence that what 
the ministers have asked for at 
Sun is just about equivalent to the 
number of white-collar Negroes now 
employed by Atlantic. Philadelphia 
is the home office of both Sun and 
Atlantic. Each of them has about 
fifteen hundred people working in 
its home office. The ministers say 
that twenty-five Negroes in an of- 
fice force of that size is not much 
to ask; that they can be found and 
will have to be if Sun wants any 
Negro customers around Philadel- 
phia. The Urban League could sup- 
ply them, say the ministers; they 
themselves could supply them if 
asked. 

Sun has not, so far, asked the min- 
isters to recruit for them, but it has 
been in touch with the Urban 
League. By March 16, the last meet- 
ing before the boycott deadline of 
Sunday, March 19, Sun had inter- 
viewed nineteen Negro applicants 
for clerical work, and had hired one 
of them. The others, they said, did 
not have the necessary qualifications. 
Sun had also hired one Negro sales- 
man and upgraded one man from 
mechanic to truck driver. The minis- 
ters had accepted Sun’s stand that it 
could not take on new truck drivers 
while about to lay off old ones and 
said they would settle for upgrading 
to truck driver three of their men 
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who were already employed by Sun. 

The boycott was called on March 
19 and is still in progress. As of late 
April, Sun had hired about halt 
the workers requested by the min- 
isters. There were seven more Negro 
girls in the home office, there were 
two Negro salesmen, and _ three 
drivers had been upgraded from 
work in the garage and the re- 
finery. Sun says that from now 
on it will hire people as needed, 
interviewing both white and Negro 
applicants without discrimination. 
When asked about the loss in busi- 
ness, spokesmen for the firm shrug 
and say it is hard to estimate. They 
seem unruffled and without resent- 
ment, but say flatly that they cannot 
do more. And there is no reason why 
they should if they can get along 
without Negro customers. The min- 
isters estimate, however, that Sun is 
losing some $7,000 a week. And the 
number of Negro customers Sun may 
have to get along without seems to 
be increasing. 

Those four hundred unorganized 
ministers now plan to spread their 
boycott progressively, first 
the state and then, they say, across 
the country if necessary. On Sun- 
day, April 9, they began the first 
part of what they call the second 
phase of their program. All the 
Negro Masonic lodges across the 
state announced a boycott of Sun 
products. Their members number 
25,000 and they claim to be able to 
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influence several times that many. 
Perhaps they can. If Sun has still not 
hired the requested twenty-four 
Negro workers in another couple 
of weeks, the ministers say the boy- 
cott will spread to all the churches 
across Pennsylvania, and after that 
to all the men’s and women’s clubs. 


And after that they will go beyond 
Pennsylvania. 

Wouldn't it have been more logi- 
cal, I asked, to start with all the 
churches in Pennsylvania? 

“A boycott of the Masons is easier 
to control,” I was told, “and easier 
to call off in a hurry if Sun fills its 
quota. We could easily call on a boy- 
cott of all the churches, but it might 
take a while to call it off. We don’t 
want to hurt Sun. We aren’t mad at 
anybody. We just want to see our 
boys and girls in decent jobs.” 


Danger Ahead 

Do the ministers have this much 
power? They probably don’t know 
themselves yet. They must feel there 
is a certain poetic justice in big busi- 
ness feeling pushed by its tradition- 
ally most subservient employees. 
They may feel there is a special 
poetic justice that Sun Oil, owned by 
the Pews who for vears controlled the 
Negro vote in Philadelphia by drop- 
ping money where it would do the 
most good, should now be having to 
negotiate with the new Negroes. But 
this proposed state-wide and _possi- 
bly nation-wide boycott which 
originated with four hundred unor- 
ganized ministers is loaded with dan- 
gerous possibilities. George Scher- 
mer, executive director of the 
Philadelphia Commission on Human 
Relations, has been glad to see these 
Negro ministers exercising leader- 
ship. As long as they can function 
in this amorphous state, he is all for 
them, he says, but if they can make 
good on this spreading boycott, it 
may be hard not to develop an overt 
organization with leaders and_ fac- 
tions and ultimate corruption. At 
the very least, any real organization 
could sooner or later run into some 
sort of conspiracy suit. These are 
the dangers ahead of the crusading 
ministers. 

“Power corrupts, you know the 
old saving,” I reminded one of the 
ministers. “Aren't you afraid that 
all this mushrooming power may 
land you in trouble?”’ He smiled 
gently. “No, honey,” he said, “be- 
cause we haven’t any heroes to feed 
on that power, we haven't any 
leaders or bosses. And we aren't go- 
ing to have any. As long as we can 
make out without them, we'll do 
fine.” As long as they can, he is 
probably right. 
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And the War Came 


ALFRED KAZIN 


7 YEAR we begin to play Civil 
War. On February 12, in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, the bells “opened 
a week of pageantry commemorating 
the beginning of the Contederate 
nation and the Civil War that tol- 
lowed.” In the State House ol Rep- 
resentatives Chamber, where the 
Conlederate convention met, legisla- 
tors re-enacted the secession debates 
that took Alabama out of the Union. 
“To make the celebration as realis- 
tic as possible,” it was announced 
that “men would walk the streets 
wearing Conlederate beards, top 
hats, and string ties. Their women- 
folk have lorsaken formfitting dress- 
es lor the ankle-length hoop skirts 
ol Civil War days.” In Atlanta Gone 
With the Wind has been “screened 
again to kick off Georgia’s centen- 
nial observation ol the War Between 
the States.” 

A more somber note was struck 
in Charleston, South Carolina, 
where it was firmly announced that 
a Negro member of the New Jersey 
Civil War Centennial Commission, 
which had planned to attend the 
ceremonies marking the firing on 
Fort Sumter, would not be allowed 
to stay at the hotel with other mem- 
bers of her state group. Major Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant HI, chairman 
of the National Centennial Commis- 
sion, seemed puzzled by the disturb- 
ance over one Negro lady. When 
Allan Nevins, in his official capac- 
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itv as adviser to the national com- 
mission, also protested, the general 
said to a reporter, “Who's Allan 
Nevins?” 

In Virginia, opening /i/s state's 
commemoration of the great event, 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
drew a parallel between the present 
conflict over what he called states’ 
rights and the “unhappy difhculties” 
ol the nation on the eve ol the Civil 
War. He lamented, “It has untor- 
tunately been the course of our his- 
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tory that men have raised talse  is- 
sues which influence the 
minds and stir the emotions instead 
ol exercising constructive leadership 
in the effort to mold common opin- 
ion in support of that which is best 
for the nation and the world.” And 
in a special series of articles called 
“The Needless War’ tor the New 
York Herald Tribune, Bruce Catton 
(the last survivor on either side) 
pointed out that the war need not 
have happened at all, and would 
not have happened il responsible 
leaders North and South had been 
less emotional. By 1861, says Mr. 
Catton, it could be seen “that the 
very cause of the dispute was itsell 
dying and would, if men approached 
it reasonably, presently reduce itself 
to manageable size . .. The American 
Civil War settled nothing that 
reasonable men of good will could 
not have settled if they had been 
willing to make the effort.” 


could 


But the war did take place. 
As Lincoln said in his second in- 
augural, looking back to that anx- 
ious day in 1861 when, taking the 
oath for the first time, he had plead- 
ed with the South to stave off the 
war: “All dreaded it, all sought to 
avert it... . Both parties deprecated 
war, but one ol them would make 
war rather than let the nation sur- 
vive, and the other would accept war 
rather than let it perish, and the 
war came.” The war came, and to 
read about it now—in the superb 
history of The Ordeal of the Union 
by Nevins, in the chronicles of the 
anti-slavery movement, in the great 
debates in Congress, in the novels 
and poems of the time, in_ the 
memoirs olf Grant, in the wartime 
diaries of Whitman, in the letters 
and articles of loreign observers on 
the battlefields, in the inflamed and 
exacerbated writings of abolitionists, 
slaveowners, ex-slaves, politicians, 
soldiers—is to realize at once the 
frigid emptiness of all this current 
play acting, with its characteristic 
suggestion that the war would have 
heen averted if only people had been 
sensible 

The inescapable Lact is that if you 
look at the passionate writing that 
helped to bring the war about, that 
in turn came out of the war, and 
that among Southerners, at least, 
has never ceased to come out of the 
war, you can see why even the end- 
less debates between American his- 
torians as to the causes of the war 
seem dry and inconclusive by con- 
trast with the torment of principle, 
the convulsion of experience. 


A CIVIL. WAR is terrible—so_terri- 
ble that perhaps only an irre- 
pressible conflict of interests and 
principles can explain it. It is as 
terrible as the murder of brother by 
brother described in the Old Testa- 
ment, of mother by son in Greek 
tragedy. The very foundations ol 
the human family are ripped asun- 
der, and that is why such wars are 
never forgotten and perhaps never 
quite end. They show us a side ol 
human nature that we can neve) 
forgive. When you read in The Pe) 
sonal Memoirs of General Ulysses 
S$. Grant of Confederate raiders 
killing stragglers and then ol 
being caught and lined up in the 
town square to be shot, the fact that 
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these men all spoke the same lan- 
guage, were usually of the same 
stock, may even have come from the 
same towns in Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Missouri, gives these scenes the 
same quality of elemental bitterness 
that you recognize in the quarrels 
between the Greek chiefs in the 
Iliad. And equally, when Grant de- 
scribes how, immediately after Lee 
had signed at Appomattox, members 
of his staff asked permission to go 
into the Confederate lines to greet 
old friends from West Point or the 
regular Army, the scene calls up im- 
ages on a frieze of Trojans and 
Greeks going off the battlefield arm 
in arm. 

But when the war itself broke out, 
nearer than such elemental feelings 
were the widespread anger and dis- 
gust over the danger to what had 
been until then the world’s most ad- 
vanced political experiment. There 
had been a prophecy of this by Jef- 
ferson in a letter of 1820, in which 
he said that the “momentous ques- 
tion [the Missouri Compromise], like 
a firebell in the night, awakened and 
filled me with terror.” The passionate 
indignation that could be aroused 
by the steady weakening of national 
unity is heard in Lincoln’s complaint 
that year by year the eighteenth-cen- 
tury spirit of free discussion was being 
narrowed. “Little by little, but stead- 
ily as man’s march to the grave, we 
have been giving up the old for the 
new faith. Nearly eighty years ago 
we began by declaring that all men 
are created equal; but now from that 
beginning we have run down to the 
other declaration, that for some men 
to enslave others is a ‘sacred right of 
self-government.’ These principles 
cannot stand together.” Lincoln cited 
a Southern senator’s statement that 
the Declaration of Independence 
was “a self-evident lie,” and broke 
out: “Fellow-countrymen, Americans, 
South as well as North, shall we 
make no effort to arrest this? Al- 
ready the liberal party throughout 
the world express the apprehension 
‘that the one retrograde institution 
in America is undermining the prin- 
ciples of progress, and fatally violat- 
ing the noblest political system the 
world ever saw.’ This is not the taunt 
of enemies, but the warning of 
friends. Is it quite safe to disregard 
it—to despise it? Is there no danger 
to liberty itself in discarding the 
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earliest practice and first precept of 
our ancient faith?” 

Earlier Lincoln had written to his 
friend Joshua Speed: “Our progress 
in degeneracy appears to me to be 
pretty rapid. As a nation we began 
by declaring that ‘all men are created 
equal.’ We now practically read it 
‘all men are created equal, except 
Negroes.’ When the Know-Nothings 
get control, it will read ‘all men are 
created equal, except Negroes and 
foreigners and Catholics.’ When it 
comes to this I shall prefer emigrat- 
ing to some country where they make 
no pretense of loving liberty—to Rus- 
sia, for instance, where despotism 
can be taken pure, and without the 
hase alloy of hypocrisy.” 


— peculiarly biting quality ol 
this is the other side of Lincoln’s 
gift for invoking “our ancient faith.” 
In a country like the United States, 





ceremoniously founded on certain 
propositions of political theory, ef- 
fective political utterances have nat- 
urally tended to invoke principle 
for purposes of common rhetoric. 
It was agreement upon a common 
basis of political aspiration, not the 
common experience of a “folk,” that 
in one sense held the country to- 
gether—this consensus was, indeed, 
the country’s only real tradition. All 
political speeches had to attach them- 
selves to 76, the Constitution, the 
Founding Fathers, the great and 
noble experiment in liberty and self- 
government that was the United 
States. Even the most extreme pro- 
slavery arguments, so reactionary in 
their views of human nature, ap- 
pealed to the Constitution and to 
the enlightened political theory be- 
hind it. It is always this profound 
commitment to the Republic as his 


absolute political standard that gives 
Lincoln’s writing its assurance. 

As Allan Nevins says so tellingly 
in the volumes of his history that 
deal with The Emergence of Lin- 
coln, Lincoln’s mind was distinctly 
a “countryman’s” mind—slow, deep, 
and careful. But the peculiar passion 
of Lincoln’s greatest utterances stems 
from the belief, natural to his gen- 
eration, that America was the greatest 
step forward that political man had 
yet taken. And since his own posi- 
tion, in regard to the Negro and 
slavery, was at once firm and mod- 
crate—slavery was to be kept out of 
the territories, but not molested in 
the Southern states—Lincoln’s style 
itself expresses the patient hope for 
the future that was the essence of his 
position. In 1858, debating with 
Douglas, he made it clear: “I say in 
relation to the principle that all men 
are created equal, let it be as nearly 
reached as we can. If we cannot give 
freedom to every creature, let us do 
nothing that will impose slavery 
upon any other creature.” 

That is of a piece with the moral 
distinctness that runs through many 
of the great utterances on slavery 
before the Civil War. The extraordi- 
nary hold of the images and rhythms 
of the King James Bible, the con- 
stantly growing sense of crisis in the 
air, the peculiar assertiveness of 
strong-minded and highly articulate 
men, some of whom on the Northern 
side felt that they were battling for 
the Lord, not for the country that 
had betrayed “His poor,” some of 
whom on the Southern side proved 
by the Bible that He had ordained 
the blacks forever to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for His 
elect—all this, symptomatic of the 
national excitement, gave an inten- 
sity to the great debates in Congress, 
in the newspapers, in the daily con- 
frontation of Americans, that in our 
generation perhaps only a few Ne- 
groes and die-hard segregationists 
can understand. 


(i REASON for this depth of feel- 
ing, on the Southern side, is sug- 
gested in a remark made by Kate 
Stone, a Southern woman who con- 
fessed after the war that she never 
regretted the freeing of the Negroes: 
“The great load of accountability 
was lifted.” In a culture that took 
literally man’s accountability to God, 
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men might live with guilt but they 
could not deny it. They were crea- 
tures of passion who wanted to keep 
the Negro in his place so that they 
would know a higher place for them- 
selves. The slaveowners used the 
Negro man in one way, and then 
were free to use the Negro woman in 
another. But however Southern min- 
isters and politicians might explain 
slavery away, they had to work hard- 
er and harder at the job of explana- 
tion. They were accountable. And 
what they did not of themselves find 
to account for, the occasional atrocity 
at home and the unrelenting attack 
from the abolitionists pressed them 
to account tor. 

The high and moral style of the 
period came back to me in Russia, 
of all places, when I was looking 
over Tolstoy’s study at Yasnaya 
Polyana, On the wall, big as life, was 
William Lloyd Garrison, and on the 
photograph of himself presented to 
his dear colleague, Leo Tolstoy, was 
the inscription in flowing hand, 
“Liberty for all, for each, for ever!” 
Think of Thoreau calling a meeting 
in Concord to commemorate the ex- 
ecution of John Brown and spitting 
out his bitterness at the American 
people: “You don’t know your New 
Testament when you see it!” Only 
when you put together the constant 
pressure on the Southerner from his 
religion, his property, and his need 
to play the great lord can you begin 
to understand why Southern writers 
have always taken the opposite line 
from Thoreau’s majestically simple 
rhetoric—why they have gone deeper, 
have been more subtle and complex 
in their rendering of human conduct 
than the abolitionist writers were. 
Hawthorne, the only great novelist 
that New England produced in its 
heyday, was a Democrat, a friend 
and biographer of the pro-Southern 
President Franklin Pierce, scornful 
of the extreme reformers and doc- 
trinaires who surrounded him. Haw- 
thorne died in 1864, and it has been 
said that he died of the war. He 
could not abide fanaticism of any 
kind, and when the qualities in 
American life that he had struggled 
against exploded into war, he col- 
lapsed first intellectually and then 
physically. 

New England produced a kind of 
prophetic writer who thought of 
himself as the voice of the Lord. But 
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the Southerners, some of them more 
detached about themselves, were 
wiser about human limitations. As 
that fine Southern historian C. Vann 
Woodward has said in his recent 
book The Burden of Southern His- 
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tory, the South is the only section 


that has known the collective 
suffering and humiliation which most 
countries have experienced. In our 
own generation much the deepest 
kind of imaginative writing in this 
country has come from Southern 
writers. It is almost too easy for us 
to sympathize with the Lost Cause, 
to fancy the aristocratic party over 
what pro-slavery orators used to call 
the “mudsills” of the North. As 
millions know from Gone With the 
Wind, the South had all the romance 
and all the honor. As early as 1888, 
the carpetbagger writer Albion W. 
Tourgée admitted, “Not only is the 
epoch of the War the favorite field 
of American Fiction today, but the 
Confederate Soldier is the popular 
hero. Our literature has become not 
only Southern in type but distinctly 
Confederate in sympathy.” Every- 
body today reproaches the abolition- 
ists, everybody knows that John 
Brown had insanity in his family. In 
any event, if you want to write about 
the most dramatic event in American 
history, where else can you set it but 
where almost all! the fighting took 
place, and who can your hero be but 
the man fighting for his home? 


I STILL BELIEVE that Emerson and 
- Thoreau, Garrison and Whittier, 
caught unforgettably the moral 
wrong of slavery. But it was Southern 
novelists and poets and diarists who 
came up against the complex human 
relationships of slavery. Inescapably 
the Civil War remains, so far as the 
war really was a tragedy and not a 
liberation, the Southerners’ war. The 


worst things that could have hap- 
pened happened to them. Look, for 
example, at the diary of Mary Boy- 
kin Chesnut, A Diary from Dixie, first 
published in 1905. Her husband, Sen- 
ator James Chesnut of South Caro- 
lina, resigned his seat months before 
Lincoln took the oath in March; he 
joined the Confederate cabinet as 
Secretary of the Navy. South Caro- 
lina, which took the lead in seces- 
sion, was a particular center of what 
used to be called “fire-eaters’’—vio- 
lently pro-slavery extremists eager 
for secession and war. The Chesnuts 
were big slaveowners. Yet Mrs. Ches- 
nut, who from the beginning was in 
a central position to observe the 
highest councils of the. Confederacy, 
made out of her diary a record which 
for its humor, detachment, patience, 
and dramatic interest is one of the 
most remarkable documents of the 
period. She is a diarist in the grand 
style, an observer of the most minute 
things; her writing has a candor 
about it that compels one to go on 
reading with the same fascination 
that one finds in great memoirs of 
Russian family life like Tolstoy’s 
and Alexander Herzen’s. She says 
of South Carolina’s headlong seces- 
sion from the Union: “South Caro- 
lina had been rampant for years. 
She was the torment of herself and 
everybody else. Nobody could live in 
this state unless he were a fire-eater. 
... South Carolinians had exasperat- 
ed and heated themselves into a 
fever that only blood-letting could 
ever cure. It was the inevitable rem- 
edy. So I was a seceder.”” When her 
husband had taken office in the Con- 
federate government, organized in 
Montgomery, Alabama, Mrs. Ches- 
nut wrote with sly disparagement of 
the local inhabitants that when she 
discussed her recent experiences in 
Washington as a_ senator’s wife 
“These people—the natives, I mean 
—are astounded that I calmly affirm 
in all truth and candor that if there 
were awful things in society in 
Washington, I did not see or hear of 
them.” She notes that her nephew 
has volunteered as a private, to be 
an example to his class, but that he 
conveniently has his “servant” 
(slave) with him, and she said to an 
Englishwoman as they were passing 
a slave auction, “If you can stand 
that, no other Southern thing need 
choke you.” 
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There is a lightness of tone about 
Mrs. Chesnut’s intimate records, a 
delighted interest in gossip, and a 
conscious artistry in the depiction 
of character that make particularly 
vivid the tragedy of the South. Just 
as we today cannot help noticing the 
contrast between the grand but 
often abstract principles announced 
by New England intellectuals and 
the concrete defiance, courage, and 
desperation of Southerners fighting 
on their home grounds, so Mrs. 
Chesnut’s ingrained social sense, her 
ability to convey the concrete hu- 
man style of the people she is talking 
about, above all her attention to the 
truth of any human _ experience 
apart from the cause in which it is 
enlisted, give certain passages in 
A Diary from Dixie the stamp of 
universal experience that we value 
most in literature. She says of a 
family named Middleton, “Their 
lives are washed away in a tide of 
blood. There is nothing to show 
they were ever on earth.” 


a WRITERS, now as well as 
then, have insisted that the 
abolitionists and their sympathizers, 
concentrating on principle alone, 
were either hypocritical or fanatical, 
and in any case ignorant of what 
slavery was really like. The most 
striking thing about so many Amer- 
icans just then, as we get a direct 
glimpse of them in their period, was 
their moral rigor, their direct 
knowledge of what the Lord had in- 
tended the relationship between 
white men and Negroes to be for- 
ever. It is not easy to enter into the 
minds of people for whom the cre- 
ation has a design which they alone 
are privileged to understand. 

The cocksureness. with which 
representatives of every opinion 
habitually spoke of the Lord’s in- 
tentions finally aroused Lincoln, in 
1862, to reply to a committee, rep- 
resenting religious denominations, 
that urged him to free the slaves im- 
mediately: “I hope it will not be 
irreverent for me to say that if it is 
probable that God would reveal His 
will to others on a point so connect- 
ed with my duty, it might be sup- 
posed that He would reveal it di- 
rectly to me; for, unless I am more 
deceived in myself than I often am, 
it is my earnest desire to know the 
will of Providence in this matter. 
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These are not, however, the days of 
miracles, and I suppose it will be 
granted that I am not to expect a 
direct revelation. I must study the 
plain physical facts of the case, as- 
certain what is possible, and learn 
what appears to be wise and right.” 

Despite his habitual tentativeness 
and reticence in religious matters, 
even Lincoln’s public utterances be- 
came increasingly more scriptural in 
tone as the killing went on. By the 
second inaugural, four years of war 
drove Lincoln to say that although 
neither side could claim that the 
Lord spoke through it alone, it was 
clear that “The Almighty has His own 
purposes. If we shall suppose 
that American slavery is one of those 
offenses which, in the providence of 
God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, He now wills to re- 
move, and that He now gives to 
both North and South this terrible 
war as the woe due to those by 
whom the offense came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from 
those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope, 





fervently do we 
mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be 


pray, that this 


paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, 
‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’ ” 


| LINCOLN, as Edmund Wilson 
has said, it was the American 
Union itself that became the sacred 
object of his religious mysticism. 
There is an unfailing moral exalta- 
tion in Lincoln’s greatest utter- 
ances, riveting his arguments togeth- 
er like the linked verses of Biblical 
prophecy. The application of his 
Biblical metaphors and images to 
the very geography of America 
shows the ground of his feeling. 
“The Father of Waters again goes un- 
vexed to the sea,” he wrote to James 
R. Conkling, hailing the victory at 
Vicksburg that opened the Missis- 
sippi all the way down to the Gulf. 
And speaking of the part that so 
many sections of the country were 
playing in the great fight, he went 
on: “Thanks to all: for the great 
republic—for the principle it lives 
by and keeps alive—for man’s vast 
future—thanks to all.” In Lincoln’s 
feeling “for the great republic” one 
sees the classical value olf politics, 
loyalty to the commonwealth as the 
embodiment of general value above 
each sectional and class interest. 
Contrast this with the religious 
fundamentalism that justifies its 
special interests as God's providence 
and the Marxist belief that the state 
must represent one class or another. 
The historian David Donald, in an 
interesting recent article entitled 
“An Excess of Democracy: The 
American Civil War ang the Social 
Process,” argues that it was the pres- 
sure of so many self-proclaimed 
rights on the part of so many differ- 
ent elements of the population that 
helped to bring on the Civil War. 
Against what he calls “majoritarian- 
ism,” Professor Donald cites Lin- 
coln’s appeal to the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence: 
“There are some rights upon which 
no majority, however large or how- 
ever democratic, might infringe. 
Lincoln warned that the future of 
democratic government depended 
upon the willingness of its citizens 
to admit moral limits to their politi- 
cal powers. . . . Possibly in time this 
disorganized society might have 
evolved a genuinely conservative 
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solution lor its problems, but time 
ran against it.” American society, as 
Professor Donald sees it, was so 
torn apart by competing interests 
that it had no resistance to strain. 

Certainly nothing about the pro- 
slavery argument, as it hardened in 
the South in the 1850's, ending the 
comparatively tolerant discussion 
of slavery that had prevailed until 
then, now seems so presumptuous 
and so wrongheaded as the rational- 
ization that what was good for the 
slaveowner had been fixed for all 
time by God. Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, who before the war had been 
one of the more moderate Southern 
spokesmen, announced as vice-presi- 
dent of the Confederacy that the 
new state rested “upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal 
to the white man, that slavery—sub- 
ordination to the superior race—is 
his natural and normal condition. 
This, our new government, is the 
first in the history of the world 
based upon this great physical, phil- 
osophical and moral truth.” The 
peculiar irrationality of this insist- 
ence on the unchangeable nature ol 
social relationships was to lead the 
Southern slaveowners to their de- 
struction. Senator L. Q. C. Lamar of 
Mississippi confessed after the war 
that he had never entertained a 
doubt of the Southern system until 
he found out that slavery could not 
stand a war. As Lamar said, the 
fatal “mistake that was made by the 
Southern defenders of slavery was in 
regarding it as a permanent form of 
society instead of a process of emer- 
gence and transition from barbarism 
to freedom.” 


‘ye RIGID ASSURANCE that certain 
people alone knew what all hu- 
man “destiny” was to be, the delu- 
sion .that human experience could 
be fixed forever, was not, of course, 
limited to slaveowners. It was the 
mark of an age in which religion 
hardened in moral rigor as the direct 
sense of God’s presence faded; with- 
out its original supernatural ele- 
ment, American Protestantism hard- 
ened into self-righteousness for its 
own sake. The obstinate belief in 
New England that America was the 
chosen land and that here God's 
promise would be fully revealed 
again, turned the conflict over slav- 
ery into a holy war. With so much 
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at stake in the vast new territories of 
the West, it was natural for Amer- 
icans to believe that “man’s vast 
future” lay in their hands. John 
Brown’s favorite maxim was, “With- 
out the shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins,’’ and it was of 
course for the Lord that at the Pot- 
tawatomie, in Kansas, Brown took 
five pro-Southern settlers out of their 
beds one night and murdered them. 
Even in his famous last speech to 
the Virginia court that condemned 
him for the raid on Harper’s Ferry, 
Brown spoke of himself as having 
interfered “in behalf of His despised 
poor .. . Now if it is deemed neces- 
sary that I should forfeit my life for 
the furtherance of the ends of justice 





and mingle my blood further with 
the blood of my children and with 
the blood of millions in this slave 
country whose rights are disregarded 
by wicked, cruel, and unjust enact- 
ments—I submit; so let it be done!” 

When Harriet Beecher Stowe 
showed her husband the single epi- 
sode of Uncle Tom being beaten to 
death (she had conceived it during 
a communion service in church, in a 
kind of trance), he said: “Hattie, 
you must go on with it. You must 
make up a story with this for a cli- 
max. The Lord intends it so.” In 
later life, after the extraordinary 
world-wide success of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, she said many times, “The 
Lord himself wrote it. I was but an 
instrument in His hand.” Yet the 
remarkable impression produced by 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was due in large 
part to the fact that until its publi- 
cation in 1852, hardly anyone in the 
South had troubled to describe slav- 
ery in any detail. A Southern schol- 
ar, Professor Jay Hubbell, says that 
Southern writers were unable to 


meet the challenge of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin for this reason: “The South, 
content in the main to get its read- 
ing matter from the outside, now 
paid the penalty for its inability to 
convince the world that Mrs. 
Stowe’s picture was a biased and 
distorted one.” 

As Lincoln is supposed to have 
said, Harriet Beecher Stowe was the 
little lady who started the great big 
war. One reason for her effectiveness 
is that the Southerners, though so 
much more social-minded and _ less 
doctrinaire, so much more fitted for 
literature, were in fact without much 
literature of their own. Southern 
plantation owners looked down on 
the native literature generally, and 
preferred to get their reading matter 
from England; they starved writers 
of their own like William Gilmore 
Simms, and when the fear of anti- 
slavery agitation finally turned the 
South into an authoritarian state, 
with vindictive penalties for anyone 
teaching Negroes to read and for the 
dissemination of forbidden litera- 
ture, the hysterical crisis atmosphere 
it developed was as injurious to 
literature as a_ totalitarian atmos- 
phere usually is. While Simms was 
being snubbed in Charleston for his 
lower-class origins, the fire-eater Wil- 
liam Lowndes Yancey boasted that 
the South did not need literature: 
“Our poetry is our lives; our fiction 
will come when truth has ceased to 
satisfy us; and as for our history, we 
have made about all that has glori- 
fied the United States.” 


: igs Civit War was the greatest 
trauma that the American people 
had ever known. For more than a 
decade it had been gathering itself 
up, threatening to descend; yet even 
now, as one reads the exhaustive ac- 
count of the coming of war in 
Nevins’s The Ordeal of the Union 
and The Emergence of Lincoln, 
again following the bitter debates 
up and down the land, the violence 
in Kansas, the submission of three 
weak Presidents to the slave power, 
one has the curious sense that the 
outcome is still undecided, that the 
war may yet not take place. 

When the war did begin with the 
firing on Sumter, and Whitman, 
staring incredulously at the headlines 
in the flaring light of a New York 
street, realized that the unthinkable 
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“FRENCH-SCHMENCH 
IT’S ALL GREEK TO ME” 
SARE Oe eR 


Describing it simply, the scene above is a 
happy one for all concerned. A gathering 
of gourmets is about to realize the pure joy 
that comes from partaking of an epicurean 
masterpiece. The unseen proprietor of this 
elegant establishment will derive his pleas- 
ure from the outrageous check. But most 
important, we are privileged to see a truly 
happy man, a Maitre D’s Maitre D’, a para- 
gon of Parisian perfection, performing his 
duties in the classic French tradition. 


So it is with pride and pleasure that we 
reveal that it was not ever thus. For this 
epitome of gallic gargonery was born 
Demetrios T, of Athens, and thereby hangs 
our tale. 


Despondent was the word for voung De- 
metrios the day he presented himsell to 
the Berlitz school in New York. not too 
long ago. Falteringly he proclaimed that 
he had to speak another language “right 
BALTIMORE « BEVERLY + BIRMINGHAM (MICH.) «§ 


APOLIS « NTW ORLEANS « NEW YORK « PASADENA® FHILA 


away” or all was lost. He was told thai he 
could begin English lessons at once. ‘Not 
English,” was his agitated reply.‘“French.” 
He went on to explain that he was an “A 
Number 1” waiter in one of America’s 
great French restaurants. His boss had 
suddenly given him an ultimatum, “Learn 
French or look for another job.” Deme- 
trios liked the job and felt that it could 
lead to bigger things, but alas, when it 
came to speaking French, compared to 
him, even Parkyakarkus sounded like 
Charles de Gaulle. 


The solution was simple. One of the local 
Berlitz instructors taught him gourmet 
French -the language of the waiters. the 
customers and the menu. Demetrios kept 
his job and, as vou can see from the above, 
is well on his way to gastronomic glory. 


The foregoing is a true story. It illustrates 
how learning to speak another language 
can really pay off. And this is true wheth- 
er voure a businessman, an aspiring 
French waiter, or a iourist out on the 
town. At Berlitz vou can learn to speak 
any language quickly and easily and Ber- 


*CINCINNAT! «CLEVELAND+ SALT AS « PETBOIT+ FAST ORANGE 


litz private instruction makes it possible 
for you to arrange a schedule to suit vour 
convenience. In our schools, in homes. in 
offices. in the Venezuelan jungles. in the 
oil fields of Indonesia, Berlitz instructors 
have taught 10!2 million people to speak 
over 50 different languages: and across 
the country or around the gtobe,your local 
Berlitz Director can tailor a program of 
Berlitz instruction to your specific needs. 


There are 231 Berlitz schools in leading 
cities throughout the world. They're easy 
to find, simply consult your local tele- 
phone directory or stop in at your nearest 
French restaurant and ask directions... 
Sil vous plait. 
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the talk of Moscow.-- 
the talk of New York 


MEETING 


AT A FAR 


MERIDIAN 


by Mitchell Wilson 


mmm The first novel to be pub- 
lished simultaneously in Moscow 
and New York — now headed for 
the best-seller lists in both. The 
exciting world of international 
science is brought vividly to life in 
a story that is ‘‘absorbing and 
meaningful . . . holds a reader's 
interest from first to last, and has 
much to say and to describe that 
is important in our times.” 

— Saturday Review Syndicate 
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McGUFFEY’S READERS 


After a long and costly search, reprints of the 
original 1879 revised editions of the famous 
McGuffey’s Readers have been completed and 
you can now purchase exact copies at the follow- 





$4.95 


ing low prices POSTPAID: 
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2nd Reader $2.75 Sth Reader $3.75 
3rd =Reader $3.25 6th Reader $4.25 
OLD AUTHORS, Dept. RT-5 Rowan, lowa 


11,000 PAPERBACKS 
NEWEST CATALOG 122 pp 
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had happened, a wave of horror and 
outraged patriotic emotion passed 
through the North. It was then that 
Whitman became the national poet 
that up to then he had merely 
claimed to be. In 1862, hearing that 
his brother George was wounded, 
Whitman went down into Virginia 
and saw the amputated legs and 
hands and arms on the tables, saw 
soldiers staggering back into Wash- 
ington after battle to collapse in the 
last able to 
turn his songs of innocence into his 
book of experience. There is no 
better book on the Civil War than 
Specimen Days, Whitman's great 
diary of his observations and experi- 
ences as a volunteer nurse in the hos- 
pitals of Washington; his art here 
becomes a model of the rapid, casual 
brush stroke, the detached, con- 
sciously homely touch that was to 
characterize the new realistic litera- 
ture that came out of the war. It is 
strange how little this great prose 
book of Whitman's is read, though 
in many respects it has the virtues of 
Whitman's poetry without the false 
touches. Specimen Days is a book 
that Whitman did not plan to write 
but that chose him: its subject took 
him by the throat, rushed him along, 
molded his style to perfection with- 
out giving him time to dawdle about 
style. 

Out of his war experiences Whit- 
man developed a new kind of im- 
pressionistic verse form whose very 
titles breathe the movement he de- 
scribed in these poems themselves— 
“A Sight in Camp in the Daybreak 
Gray and Dim,” “As Toilsome 
I Wander’d Virginia’s Woods’— 
poems that preserve the freshness of 
Winslow Homer's pencil 
sketches done in the field. Whitman’s 
own literary sketches, with their un- 
forgettable ink-smudged description 
of Washington streets and hospitals, 
of Southern prisoners being marched 
up Pennsylvania Avenue, and of 
Union prisoners looking like concen- 
tration-camp victims as they came 
out of Andersonville, make up an 
incomparable document of the time. 

Except for Whitman, none of the 
major American writers had any di- 
rect experience of the war. Henry 
James had incurred his mysterious 
back injury; Howells was in Venice 
as consul, and Henry Adams was sec- 
retary to his father, the ambassador 


streets. Now he was at 


classic 
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the 


had 
short and almost furtive experience 


at London. Mark Twain 
as a volunteer in the Contederate 
militia that he later facetiously de- 
scribed in “The Private History of a 
Campaign That Failed.” There are, 
ol course, unforgettable passages on 
the war by Captain Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., who said that “In our 
vouth our hearts were touched with 
fire. It was given us to learn at the 
outset that life is a profound and 
passionate thing.” 

Ol the great American writers who 
lived through the war but did not 
participate in it, perhaps none has 
lett a more touching record than Her- 
man Melville, whose Battle-Pieces 
and Aspects of the War (1866), the 
poems of a great writer virtually re- 
tired from prose fiction, “originated 
in an impulse imparted by the tall of 
Richmond. . . . I have been tempted 
to withdraw or modify some of them, 
fearful lest in presenting, though but 
dramatically and by way of a poetic 
record, the passions and epithets of 
civil war, I might be contributing to 
a bitterness which every sensible 
American must wish at an end...” 

One of Melville's least-known 
poems, describing the view from his 
rooltop over East Twenty-Sixth 
Street, New York, during the terrible 
Dralt Riots of 1863, brings home a 
despair of the democracy in which 
Whitman, at least in his published 
writings, never lost faith and which 
Lincoln recognized, in its promise 
for all men, as the root of war. Mel- 
ville assailed as rats the rough street 
crowds who were burning and loot- 
ing, and in the light of the flames 
rising over many streets in New 
York, he affirmed that stoic and classi- 
cal distrust of human nature that is so 
familiar in his greatest writings. Yet 
Whitman, trudging through the hos- 
pitals with his little gifts of oranges 
and notepaper, felt that the war had 
somehow justified and vindicated the 
democratic dream, that the war had 
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established forever the matchless re- 
serves of courage and hope in the 
average man. 


—— ENDED before the war did. 

Even in the Confederacy, Jeffer- 
son Davis recognized that slavery 
would have to be abolished, al- 
though, as Lincoln said in his second 
inaugural, neither side “anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might 
cease with or even before the con- 
flict itself should cease.” Lincoln 
plainly named slavery as the cause 
of the conflict; he said that slavery 
was “the offense” through which the 
war had come. What other cause 
could there have been but slavery, 
the contradiction of democracy 
which made it impossible for other 
men to be free? In later times, as the 
heat of the war cooled down, it be- 
came easy for historians to argue that 
slavery was not the cause of the war, 
since most people, even in the North, 
had certainly not been against it. But 
if most people in the North were not 
against slavery, slavery was certainly 
against the freedom of most people 
in the North. There is a curious, 
statistical way of thinking today 
which claims that the cause of a con- 
flict must be something that most 
people are consciously aware of and 
want to go to war for. But the deep- 
est interests are often those which we 
are not entirely conscious of, 
we cannot escape. 

The Negro was such an issue and 
he remains one. So long as he was a 
slave, no one else in America was 
really free. As soon as people even 
anticipated his freedom, they had to 
look further and anticipate his be- 
coming a citizen like themselves. So 
Allan Nevins is right when he says, 
at the end of his conclusive review 
of the events leading up to the Civil 
War, that the war broke out over 
slavery and the future status of the 
Negro in America. Look around you. 
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Favor yourself with 





“In the tradition of 
Thomas Mann and 
Herman Hesse’’* 

EDZARD SCHAPER’S 


rove! the 
an 
bear 


tells the i story of three 
refugees from Communist Europe 
— mother, father, and a young 
son who is forced by his sadistic 
employer to play the part of a 3% 
bear for the amusement of vaca- i 
tioners at a luxurious Alpine 
resort. 














“In the tradition of Thomas Mann 
and Herman Hesse, intricately 
worked out and carefully written 
— an artistic achievement.” 

— Chicago Tribune* 


“A brooding, Kafka-like quality 
. provocative and continuously 

interesting.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


At all bookstores + $3.75 
The John Day Company, New York 





ul ndador the classic 


brandy of Spain. Merge with ice, lemon and sugar. Then 
relish the taste. You'll find it pleasing, too, in a pony or in a 
Coffee Royale. Pedro Domecq Spanish Brandies, 86 proof. 
Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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THE RIVERS RAN EAST eine 
LEONARD CLARK 


This is the almost unbelievable story of an 
American explorer who set out, with one 
companion and almost no equipment, to 
search for the legendary golden treasure 
of the Incas—buried for centuries in the 
jungles of the Amazon. 


ics a superior book, as valuable for its 
factual data ...as for its power to commu- 
nicate the thrill of the unknown.”’—Satur- 
day Review. Maps and photographs. $3.50 


ZEBULON PIKE: Soldier and Explorer 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


Pike’s Peak is a monument to this brave 
and brilliant soldier and explorer who traced 
the Mississippi to its source and explored 
portions of the Louisiana Purchase. A thrill- 
ing biography drawn from Pike's own jour- 
nals. Maps. $2.95 


At your bookstore 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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Acrostickler 
by HENRY ALLEN 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition con- 
tains two clues. One is a conven- 
tional synonym; the other a pun, ana- 
gram, or play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should 
be transferred to the corresponding 
squares in the crossword, and vice 
versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct 
words in the acrostic will, when read 
down, spell out the name of a promi- 
nent person: the acrostician. 


42 10 196 72 208 97 

A sitting of a deliberative or other body or 
society, or of anumber of persons assembled 
for discussion, instruction, etc. 


8 215 192 18455 An oilskin coat. (colloq.) 


D 

28 171 11 83 154 113 
**Art thou a Man of cheer?/ A rosy 
Man, right plump to see?™ Wordsworth, ‘‘A 
Poet’s Epitaph.”’ 


119 166 74 107 22 
**Now all the 


of England are on 
fise, cece 


Shakespeare, Henry V. 


222 136 143 4 140 100 182 
Asiatic bush; honeysuckle with red blossoms. 


145 194 48 2 58 178 210 
A member of a people of the Malay stock in 
the Northern Philippines. 


16 187 14 204 224 24 


Pertaining to sea gulls. 


Res —— 


138 88 218 90 


A military assistant. 


206 34 39 212 60 99 

‘*With Nature’s pride, and richest furniture,/ 
His looks do —-__ heaven and dare the 
Gods." Marlowe, Tamburlaine. 


_— 
214 
A traditional place for castles. 


30 86 168 18 
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ACROSS 


1. Certain bigoted persons are pigs. 
7. Officials of which the Acrosti- 


cian was formerly one. 

Most westerly of the prairie 
provinces comes to the bar late. 
Some sort of use is found for 
descendants. 

Drank up, almost, at the stein. 
Very non-U subject. 

Send a letter to Lima. 

That is about nun-- see 211 
across. 

Never poetic cross-word eagle. 
A father taken up with a modern 
art cult. 

Repents all chasers. 

Describes a sheep just clipped, 
but could read, ‘‘Hot wire! 
Listen, editor!” (3,7) 
Something else in fish. 

Weight after deducting the tare, 
or settlers after deducting less. 
Chart the French tree. 

The Scotch cut the French peo- 
ple up. 

Rosa turns to rail! 

A sharp, short gentlemen fol- 
lows a play on words. 

Taxes on speeds. 

King Lear loses his head re- 
peating, ‘‘Eyes right!’’ 

See 71. Al's duties brought it 


on, 
221. These birds want no tea on 


board. 
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DOWN 


1, The land and the pen worked it 


out ahead. 

In bud on entering port. 
Arrange a variety or kind. 
Important state in Acrostician’s 
present bailiwick. 

Capable of being bought in the 
French van. 

Constituent of blood serum, but 
it’s poison to the nth degree! 
Could be plural of 5 down but 
stands for mankind or singularly 
for gold. 

Daughter of David who may di- 
vide Devon. 
You cut and 
conceptual? 
Preparing herring on Loch Fin 
for piper and king. 

Speak out or eat now! 
Approaches the answer out west 
Beats and encourdges. 
Tippecanoe’s companion now i 
Texas. 

Elman or luring ina grove or wo 

It was 3.1416 but they are elks 
Uriah and his mother raise sheeps 
Please deign to be honorabl 
or haughty. (Obs.) 

Marriage memorabilia in a col 
lectionand in Cairo and Frenc 
Discoloration heard in a traffi 
bottle-neck near Windsor. (Th 
drivers turn the air blue.) 

G.I. slang for all fouled up, af 
in fun. 
‘E gets his dander up, ‘e doesf 
isn't it strange? 

Smart or not, they're Scotsman’ 
hats. 
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GERALD WEALES 


i em DISCERNING five-year-old New 
Yorker with a dollar or more to 
burn on theater tickets no longer 
has to wait for the occasional produc- 
tion at the YM-YWHA at Ninety- 
Second and Lexington; he has a wide 
choice, not only at Christmas and 
Easter, when a rash of children’s en- 
tertainment might be expected, but 
any old weekend in the year. The 
listings of plays for children in the 
Times and Herald Tribune, in 
the New Yorker and Cue, grow week 
by week. 

All of which suggests a renaissance 
and a boom. The first is probably 
genuine. In her office at the Mills 
College of Education in Manhattan, 
1 talked to Dr. Nellie McCaslin, 
chairman of Region 14, Children’s 
Theatre Conference, a professional 
association of theater educationists 
and producers. According to Dr. Mc- 
Caslin, there was a burst of profes- 
sional children’s theater in the 1950's. 
The Second World War had killed 
off touring companies like those of 
Clare Tree Major and Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., and theater for children 
fell to the practitioners of education- 
al theater. Now, in Region 14, which 
includes New York, Connecticut, and 
eastern Pennsylvania, where there is 
always a stockpile of unemployed 
actors, the professionals are back and 
in force. The hope is that the qual- 
ity will grow with the quantity. 

A case might then be made for this 
activity as a rebirth, but a boom, 
in the economic sense, it certainly 
is not. In a few weekends spent going 
to children’s plays, I never found my- 
self in a full house anywhere in New 
York. I heard a number of reasons 
for the small turnouts, all of them 
valid and all of them beside the 
point. “The 12:30 performance is 
always slow; you should be here at 
two.” “This is the last day of a long 
run.” “This is the first day of a long 
run.” “It’s too nice a day; the kids 
are all in the park.” Children’s the- 
ater, like the adult off-Broadway 
theater, has begun to overextend it- 
self; there seems to be a specific and 
limited audience that spreads itself 
thinner and thinner with each new 
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producing group. There are a vast 
number of children in New York 
who never get near a children’s play 
(or any play) unless one turns up at 
school, but this potential audience 
is as difficult to reach as the non- 
playgoing adult audience. Just as 
off-Broadway has begun to price its 
audience away, so too the admissions 
at the children’s theater ($1.50, give 
or take fifty cents) are higher than 
some people can (or will) afford. 
That's not the worst of it. Even 
those companies which do manage 
to draw crowds barely break even. 
Austin O'Toole, whose Huck Finn 
closed recently at the Sheridan 
Square Playhouse, told me that fa- 
vorable reviews (most children’s plays 
are not reviewed at all) brought him 
large audiences for the first thirteen 


weeks of his run, but that even so 
he made little more than expenses. 
Blanche Marvin, who offers her un- 
usual productions at the Cricket 
Theatre (“Cinderella as a comedy ot 
manners 4 la Oscar Wilde’”’), assured 
me that she has built a loyal audi- 
ence, but she admitted that she has 
not made money. Kay Rockefeller, 
whose Traveling Playhouse is one of 
the oldest and best-known area tour- 
ing companies, tells the same eco- 
nomic story. 


ee ARE basically two kinds of 
children’s-theater companies, al- 
though it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between them: the an- 


chored company that is willing to 
travel and the traveling company 
that often anchors. 

Blanche Marvin’s group, the 
Merri-Mimes, is an example of the 
first. Here is a company that has 
been operating for years, with the 
same director, choreographer, and 
scene designer, with some of the same 
actors, and with a sense of place and 
purpose. The group has also been 
playing bookings around the New 
York area, and—although Mrs. Mar- 
vin recently complained _ bitterly 
about facilities away from her own 
theater—the group’s appearance on 
the Children’s Theatre Conference 
Showcase ’61 seems to indicate that 
the group will do more traveling. 
(The better companies show their 
work on Showcase ’61, in excerpt, 
for possible bookers.) 

The Traveling Playhouse is an ex- 
ample of the second kind of com- 
pany. Although it is primarily a 
touring company, it settles over holi- 
days at the Kaufmann Concert Hall 
in the Ninety-Second Street “Y,” 
which is where it began a dozen 
years ago. The term “touring com- 
pany” is a little misleading. There 
are no groups in operation that tour 
as extensively as Clare Tree Major's 
did in the 1930's. Both the Travel- 
ing Playhouse and the Rockefeller 
Players, directed by Mrs. Lucille 
Rockefeller (no relation to Kay Rock- 
efeller), do limited tours in the Mid- 
west and the South; the Merry Wan- 
derers, directed by Dick Dunham 
and Gian Pace, get as far as the 
West Coast. These tours, however, 
seldom last longer than six weeks or 
two months. The difficulties that con- 
front touring children’s theater are 
much the same as those which have 
cut the number of adult road com- 
panies; the expenses of transporting 
a production have become so great 
that a really profitable tour is hardly 
a possibility. 

The most recent company formed 
to buck the assumption that chil- 
dren’s show business is no business is 
the Little Golden Theatre, which 
has been organized by Arthur Shim- 
kin of Little Golden Records. His 
first production is a slick pseudo- 
Broadway musical, Young Abe Lin- 
coln, which I found rather vulgar 
but which seemed to please most of 
the audience at Showcase ’61. When 
I talked to Shimkin a few weeks ago, 
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JAPAN 
SUBDUED 


THE ATOMIC BOMB AND 
THE END OF THE WAR 
IN THE PACIFIC 


By Herbert Feis. After the 
spring of ’45 it was just a 
matter of time before Japan 
would capitulate. But how 
much time, and how many 
lives would be spent? Using 
all the available documents, 
Mr. Feis reconstructs the 
events and factors considered 
before the decision to drop the 
bomb, and then, after the 
blast, the circumstances in 
Japan that led to surrender. 

$4.00 


SOCIAL 
CLASS 
AND 
SOCIAL 
CHANGE IN 
PUERTO RICO 


By Melvin Tumin, with Ar- 
nold S. Feldman. Under the 
impetus of Operation Boot- 
strap, new homes, new schools, 
new factories, and a new 
social order emerge. What do 
Puerto Ricans think of the 
present conditions? How do 
they see themselves, and what 
are their feelings about the 
future? These and other criti- 
cal questions are examined in 
this revealing study of 1,000 
‘theads-of-household” on all 
social levels. $10.00 
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SMALL GROUPS 
AND POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR 


A STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 


By Sidney Verba. How infor- 
mation obtained from care- 
fully controlled experimental 
group situations can be used 
to increase our knowledge of 
basic political relationships. 

$6.00 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
COMMUNISM IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


By R. V. Burks. Who are the 
people in the East European 
Communist movements? Why 
did they join? In this compar- 
ative analysis of Polish, 
Czech, Magyar, Romanian, 
Bulgarian, Yugoslav, Greek, 
and Albanian Communist 
parties—Mr. Burks offers pre- 
cise and often surprising in- 
formation about party mem- 
bers at all levels from voters 
and guerrillas to opportunists 
and bosses. $5.00 


POLITICAL 
CHANGE IN 
MOROCCO 


By Douglas E. Ashford. This 
important new book describes 
the pattern of Moroccan polis 
tics during the first three 
post-independent years to 
show the ways a widely differ- 
ent people can participate in 
the national politics of a de- 
veloping country. $8.50 
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“It was a Happy chance that Chester- 
ton lived before the era of television. His 
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centricities would have tempted him to 
become one of the great performers on 
that damning machine. He lived on the 
edge of the chasm. Living today his 
words would be lost, his prestige pro- 
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Waugh, writing 
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he spoke in terms of multiple com- 
panies, or an organization designed 
to reach an expanding audience of 
young people. At that time, the chil- 
dren’s-theater producers I met were 
watching the Little Golden Theatre 
doubtfully but patiently; they want- 
ed to see whether or not there is an 
audience for so grand an operation. 
Since then, apparently emboldened 
by the success of his off-Broadway 
Easter week, Shimkin has moved 
Young Abe Lincoln to Broadway, 
where—win, lose, or draw—his com- 
pany is not likely to prove or dis- 
prove any of the bromides about 
children’s theater. 


Now AND AGAIN a reckless producer, 
LY misled by the abundance around 
him, may be drawn into children’s 
theater on the [alse assumption that 
a quick fortune is to be made there. 
For the most part, those who get into 
so precarious an undertaking and 
who stay in it are dedicated to the 
work. I have talked to so many chil- 
dren’s-theater regulars—in cramped 
ofhices, over make-up tables, at the 
doors of theaters as children edge by 
—that they have begun to run togeth- 
er in my mind. A few general im- 
pressions remain. The actors are the 
easiest to explain. For the most part, 
they are young and hopeful, acting 
because they want to act and can 
find no other showcase. Sometimes 
performers use their children’s-thea- 
ter work to piece out an income 
from television bits and off-Broadway 
adult productions; sometimes they 
hope that their weekend children’s 
work will be a step up, a release from 
jobs in bookstores and at cigar coun- 
ters. If a company as well established 
as the Traveling Playhouse were to 
have a reunion, actors, musicians, 
and directors would come trooping 
from productions uptown and down, 
all over Manhattan. 

It is possible that some children’s- 
theater producers hope to go on to 
other theatrical activity. For the 
most part, however, they are doing 
what they want to do, although most 
of them will tell you that they want 
to do it better and before more chil- 
dren. The man or woman (more 
often a woman) who is deeply com- 
mitted to children’s theater seems to 
have a strange amalgamation of two 
impulses that ordinarily one might 
expect to find in conflict: a concern 
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with show business and a concern 
with children. Wander into a group 
of children’s-theater people and lis- 
ten. Part of the time, the chatter 
among them is of lights, costumes, 
bookings, gimmicks that work and 
do not work, songs that have to 
be sold; the rest of the time you 
might be at a PTA meeting or, 
more likely, a meeting of grade- 
school teachers or social workers, 
where the concern is with reaching 
the child without condescending to 
him, with age levels and receptivity, 
with the play's content—the message 
in the fantasy—and whether or not 
it is getting across. The children’s- 
theater then, halt 
mountebank, half mentor. 


producer — is, 


A‘ PRODUCERS share a conviction 
£4 that children’s theater is in a 
pretty poor state artistically, although 
each is convinced that his own com- 
pany is doing a great deal to raise 
the artistic level. There are, however, 
a few things that all children’s pro- 
ductions have in common. For one, 
they all want both to teach and to 
entertain. Sometimes, as in Red Rid- 
ine Hood, which [ saw at Theatre 
East, an actor openly exhorts the 
audience always to come home on 
time. Such  lesson-giving probably 
annoys children as much as it does 
me. It is useless besides, because the 
audience at the East is composed ol 
affluent apartment-bound moppets 
who never get away from home by 
themselves and so have no occasion 
to upset their mothers, as Red Rid- 
ing Hood did hers, by staying out 
too late. Most of the good advice in 
children’s plays is not so blunt as 
this, but, implicit or explicit, all of 
them, from Blanche Marvin’s Noh 
play version of The Firebird to Carol 
Klein’s It’s So Nice to Be a Fish, 
have a moral. 

All of the morals are embedded in 
theatrical amalgams of music, dance, 
low comedy, and high romance. Most 
of the stories are fantasies, and most 
of them are reworkings of familiar 
children’s stories; producers say that 
it is almost impossible to book an 
original show outside New York. 
Sometimes the music is quite simple, 
while sometimes the composers are 
reasonably sophisticated, as with 
Alec Wilder (in The Willie Tree at 
the Sheridan Square) or William 
Cerny (in Pinocchio at the Marti- 
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nique), although the sophistication 
occasionally edges into maudlin pop 
balladry, as in the Wilder-O’Toole 
song “My Special Place,” or into 
adult humor, as in the Cerny- 
Schultz show-biz song with its refer- 
ences to Variety and Sophie Tucker. 
A few companies, like the Merri- 
Mimes, list a choreographer and use 
one, but for the most part the danc- 
ing is of the skip-hop variety. Chil- 
dren’s companies are addicted to 
broad comic effects, mainly slapstick. 
Visual and physical gags work much 
better than verbal ones with chil- 
dren, but even such gaggery will not 
save a show in which there is no uni- 
fying quality that a child can hold 
onto, such as the Alice in Wonder- 
land I saw recently at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music. Most of the 
shows manage to work in a chase or, 
second best, a march, which kids find 
exciting, and all of them try hard 
to get some kind of audience par- 
ticipation. 

In the productions I saw, the chil- 
dren were reasonably indifferent to 
all attempts to get them to sing along 
with the actors (how often I heard 
the refrain, “But it’s so different 
with a larger crowd”). On the other 
hand, the audiences really like to 
take part in the action, to give in- 
formation to the principals, and— 
magnificently amoral as they are— 
they will as cheerfully tell the wolf 
where Red Riding Hood is hiding or 
the fox where to find Pinocchio as 
they will aid the good people. A 
number of shows work in what I sup- 
pose has to be called the Tinker Bell 
bit, as in the Pinocchio where the 
audience’s verdict lets the puppet be- 
come a real boy. 


¥ ars GENERAL CONCLUSION that I 
have brought away from a cer- 
tain amount of intensive children’s 
theatergoing is that more and more 
people are having more and more 
fun and making less and less money 
than ever before in the history of 
children’s theater in this country. 
The specific thing that I have brought 
away is something called “The Fish 
National Anthem,” which I picked 
up on an afternoon with the Pen- 
nywhistle Players. Although I have 
only an indistinct memory of the 
words and the music, I sing it on 
every possible occasion. “Hail to the 
flag of Fish .. .” 
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The Heroic Mandarin 


GEORGE STEINER 


T= INTELLECTUAL Hero: STUDIES IN 
THE FreNncH Nove , 1880-1955, by Vic- 
tor Brombert. Lippincott. 35. 
There have always been intellectuals, 
men committed to the life of the 
mind and to the metaphor that 
thought is action. But l’intellectuel 
in the French sense is a special crea- 
tion, emerging in about 1900. As 
Victor Brombert shows in his absorb- 
ing study of intellectuals as heroic 
figures in French fiction, l’intellec- 
tuel is a product of the passions 
and enmities during the 
Dreyfus affair. Seeking to castigate 
their opponents, the conservatives of 
1898 gave them the scornful title of 
“intellectuals.” 

The word carried specific 


loc ysecl 


over- 
tones of insult: an “intellectual” was 
a useless mandarin prepared to 
threaten the stability of government 
and society on behalf of some ab- 
stract or eccentric idea of justice. He 
might well be a Jew or, more vague- 
ly, a man without “deep roots” in 
French soil; he probably had social- 
ist leanings. He would belong not to 
the world of the French Academy 
but to that of journalism, the sec- 
ondary school, or the Ecole Normale. 
He would spend his time, as Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére 
served, “meddling dogmatically in 
matters about which he is ignorant.” 
Or to put it more courteously, in 
the terms of Raymond Aron, the 
mentality of l’intellectuel is one ol 


venomously — ob- 


“permanent Opposition.” 

As Brombert indicates, the histori- 
cal circumstances out of which the 
conception of the French intellectual 
arose brought with them tragic am- 
biguities. The intellectual felt him- 
self to be an outsider fighting the 
established values of state, church, 
and official culture. He was, almost 
by definition, anti-nationalist. Yet at 
the same time he claimed to repre- 
sent that which was most vital in his 
own country. Being of the Left, l’in- 
tellectuel sought alliance with the 
lower classes and the evolving prole- 
tariat. Yet he saw himself as a mem- 
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ber of a highly articulate and gifted 
elite. Like the Russian radicals ol 
the nineteenth century, the French 
intellectuals strove vainly to identify 
themselves with the mass of the peo- 
ple while retaining their status as 
artists and thinkers. Above all, l’in- 
tellectuel was caught in a political 
crossfire. On the one hand stood the 
nationalistic, anti-socialist, and anti- 
Semitic Right; on the other, the 
growing forces of Marxism. In trying 
to define for himself a middle ground 
of patriotic internationalism or non- 
Communist radicalism, the intel'ec- 
tual was often destroved or absorbed 
by one or the other camp. 


B' rit is exactly these ambiguities 
that give the French intellectual 
his literary role. They have provided 
the French novel of the twentieth 
century with a new and characteris- 
tic hero. He has his forebears in 
Diderot and Stendhal, and there are 
savage caricatures of intellectual- 
ism in Flaubert. But Brombert is 
unquestionably right when he argues 
that the “intellectual as hero” dates 
from the time of the Dreylus case 
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and from the novels which it pro- 
voked. In Zola’s Veérité (1902), a 
Jewish schoolmaster becomes the vic- 
tim of petty chauvinism; his col- 
league, Marc Froment, takes up the 
torch of intellectual radicalism and 
proclaims the “irresistible power of 
ideas.” That power burns bright in 
Roger Martin du Gard’s Jean Barois 
(1913). In this novel, to which Brom- 
bert devotes a brilliant chapter, the 
author told a saga of inner crisis. 
Brought to radical maturity by the 





Dreyfus affair, Barois at the end of 
his life returned to the Catholic 
faith. But there is no contradiction 
here: Barois’ fanatic belief in free 
thought is itself an act of faith. The 
absolutism of the liberal is only a 
short step away from the dogmatism 
of the believer. Or from the dogma- 
tism of the Marxist. The heroism of 
the l’intellectuel is heroism on a 
tightrope. 

Hence the acrobatics of André 
Malraux, prince of intellectuals, be- 
cause more than any other he has 
translated into material action the 
darting contrarieties of his thought, 
Malraux has succumbed in turn to 
the opposite temptations of Marx- 
ism and right-wing elitism, of agnos- 
ticism and of a kind of lyric faith in 
the anima mundi. By a careful read- 
ing of Malraux’ novels, Brombert 
shows how strongly Malraux prefers 
the doer to the thinker; yet his prin- 
cipal agents are endowed with pre- 
cisely those habits of introspection 
and ideological scruple which typify 
the intellectual. They are thinking 
reeds bending under the stormwinds 
of political crisis. Brombert raises 
the question whether Malraux will 
end his meteoric course by some 
formal act of conversion; if so, “It 
will be out of a cerebral quest for a 
synthesis betweean passion and the 
intellect.” 

I would put it differently: if Mal- 
raux enters the Catholic Church, it 
will be because he has always sought 
a framework of discipline and certi- 
tude strong enough to contain his 
turbulent gifts. Such a search for 
walls that are simultaneously pro- 
tection and confinement is character- 
istic of the modern intellectual. The 
monastery and the Communist Party 
both have cells. 

The latter part of Brombert’s 
study is concerned with the triad 
Camus-Sartre-Simone de Beauvoir. 
These are intellectuals writing novels 
about intellectuals and holding up 
mirrors to each other in a complex 
game of fidelity and distortion. All 
seem to me to be victims of a dilem- 
ma to which Brombert gives insuffi- 
cient stress: where the novel becomes 
primarily an expression of ideas and 
intellectual conflict, it degenerates 
into the pamphlet or the essay. 
Camus and Sartre are essayists using 
the mask of fiction. They wear it 
thin and the naked face of argument 
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or polemic pierces through. “If Mal- 
raux’ work is the Jliad of our time,” 
writes Brombert, “Camus’ is our 
Odyssey.” Surely not. 

If there is some classic precedent to 
which Camus may be related, it is 
that of Aesop or Lucan, writers who 
used fables to instruct. The same is 
true of Sartre, though he is a far 
more resourceful craftsman than 
Camus. His plays and fictions, like 





those of Diderot, are instruments of | 


political or philosophic rhetoric. 
Sartre has left his major novel un- 
finished, precisely because the con- 


text of argument and political con- | 


flict to which he was addressing 
himself had lost its relevance. Seen 
purely as a writer, Simone de Beau- 
voir is at best a second-rate figure, 
but as witness to the tenor and intel- 
lectual life of the time she is of 
capital importance. If her latest 
volume of memoirs, La Force de 
Vdage, had been available to him, 


Brombert would have seen how little | 


fiction there is in her novels, how 
persistently they are a masked jour- 
nal. A crucial distinction must be 
made between novels about intellec- 
tuals and novels by them. 


_ is perhaps one other objec- 
- tion that can be urged against 
Brombert’s valuable essay. He shows 
a certain academic reticence on 
points which are, in Lact, vital to his 
argument. The coincidence between 
the Dreyfus case and the definition 
of lintellectuel was no accident. The 
conflict over “intellectualism” was 
closely related to the upsurge of 
Jewish attitudes and interests in 
French social and political life. The 
ambiguous status of the Jew between 
nation and world prefigures that of 
V'intellectuel. Brombert’s omission of 
Proust and of the figure of Bloch in 
Proust’s novels leaves a distinct gap. 
Similarly, Brombert gives too little 
weight to the commanding presence 
of Communism in French _ intellec- 
tual life. 

It is the fascination of the party 
and the recurrent possibility of a 
Communist take-over that have 
given to the life of l’intellectuel its 
sense of drama. It is because the in- 
nermost fabric of French society has 
stood under Communist assault that 
the intellectual has played so exem- 
plary a role. As Camus remarked, 
his generation found itself in its en- 
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counter with Communism. A com- 
plete picture of the mandarin as 
hero would, therefore, require more 
intimacy with the Marxist sensibility 
and with Communist writers than 
Brombert exhibits. 

But this is an intelligent and 
original book nevertheless. It under- 
lines one of the decisive contrasts be- 
tween the modern French novel and 
fiction elsewhere. If we except Vir- 
ginia Woolf and C. P. Snow, intel- 
lectuals have played only a small 
part in the twentieth-century Eng- 
lish novel. Have they played any at 
all in American novels (Humbert 
Humbert being, after all, so splen- 
didly French)? So far as the novel is 
mirror to its respective society, 
Brombert has dealt not only with 
French fiction but with one of the 
dominant traits of French political 
and social life. Other cultures have 
intellectuals; the French produce des 
intellectuels. Perhaps that is one of 
their noble infirmities. «» 


The Criminal 
And the Patient 


NAT HENTOFF 


gene AppictioN: CriME oR Disease? 
Interim and Final Reports of the 
Joint Committee of the American Bar 
Association and the American Medical 
Association on Narcotic Drugs. Introduc- 
tion by Alfred R. Lindesmith. Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. $5. 
“In the United States,” Dr. Marie 
Nyswander wrote five years ago in a 
revealing study, The Drug Aadict as 
a Patient, “the criminal underworld 
has taken over the task of treating 
the addict; only from this under- 
world can he obtain relief from his 
terrifying symptoms. Prevented by 
law from administering to the addict, 
physicians in the United States have 
had to stand by helplessly as this 
tragedy has unfolded.” 

More and more physicians, howev- 
er, have been refusing to accept their 
containment silently. Together with 
psychologists, sociologists, and some 
lawyers, several aroused doctors have 
been engaging in a concentrated and 
increasingly effective campaign to 
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point up the illogic and inhumanity 
of official law-enforcement and legis- 
lative policy, which treats the addict 
as a criminal rather than a medical 
problem. The dissidents finally have 
a few allies in Congress—notably 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York— 
and this significant book should gain 
them more. 

Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? 
represents a turning point in the at- 
titude of the medical and legal profes- 
sions with regard to the control and 
treatment of addiction. In 1955-1956, 
the American Bar Association and 
the American Medical Association 
appointed a Joint Committee on 
Narcotic Drugs. Two years later, 
after funds and other help had been 
provided by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, an Interim Report was pub- 
lished. It included a_ long, lucid 
study, “Some Basic Problems in Drug 
Addiction and Suggestions for Re- 
search,” by Judge Morris Ploscowe, 
who had been functioning as direc- 
tor of studies for the Joint Commit- 
tee. Also appended was “An Ap- 
praisal of International, British and 
Selected European Narcotic Drug 
Laws, Regulations and Policies,” by 
Rufus King, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Section of 
Criminal Law. 

Only a few copies of the Interim 
Report were printed. Yet, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics, zealous to 
the point of hysteria in its conviction 
that more rather than less punitive 
laws are the solution to addiction, 
compiled and gave wide circulation 
to a slashing attack on the Joint 
Committee’s work. For the first time, 
that Interim Report is now easily 
available in this book, along with 
some later documents. The reason 
for the Federal Bureau of Narcotics’ 
harsh reaction becomes clear. This 
carefully reasoned, calmly written 
volume, bearing the prestige of the 
six distinguished lawyers and doctors 
of the Joint Committee in addition 
to Judge Ploscowe, is a devastating 
dissection of the absurdities inherent 
in our present laws and enforcement 
procedures. 


b ign core of the book is Judge Plos- 
cowe’s clear and comprehensive 
summary of the problem and its his- 
tory in America in this century. Plos- 
cowe quotes a Senate committee con- 
clusion that “the United States has 
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more narcotics addicts, both in total 
numbers and population-wise, than 
any other country of the Western 
World,” despite forty years of the 
prohibitory approach to the prob- 
lems of drug addiction, and adds 
that nonetheless Congress has acted 
on the thesis that “even stronger 
prohibitions were required.” (Much 
recent narcotics legislation through- 
out the country has even eliminated 
the possibility of probation and pa- 
role, and has eliminated judicial dis- 
retion with regard to sentences.) 

Complementarily, Rufus King in 
his comparative survey of other west- 
ern countries’ policies proves that 
those nations—particularly Great 
Britain—which emphasize the medi- 
cal rather than the punitive ap- 
proach have the least number of 
iddicts and the smallest illegal traf- 
fic in drugs. 

Judge Ploscowe cites cumulative 
medical evidence to support his view 
that “The belief that fear of punish- 
ment is a vital factor in deterring an 
addict from using drugs rests upon a 
superficial view of the drug addiction 
process and the nature of addiction.” 
Furthermore, “The very severity of 


law enforcement tends to increase 
the price of drugs on the illicit mar- 
ket and the profits to be made there- 
from. . . . on occasion, law en- 
forcement agencies themselves may 
act as suppliers of drugs to addicts. 
The greater the pressure upon Jaw 
enforcement agencies, the greater the 
necessity of producing arrests in drug 
cases. 

An especially valuable division of 
Judge Ploscowe’s report untangles 
the various court decisions concern- 
ing a doctor’s right to prescribe drugs 
to addicts since the passage of the 
Harrison Act of 1914. He indicates 
that on the basis of several key Su- 
preme Court decisions, a strong legal 
case can be made that, as the court 
puts it, “A physician may give an 
addict moderate amounts of drugs 
for self administration, if he does 
so. in faith and = according 
to fair medical standards” (Bush v. 
United States, 1927). The difficulty is 
that in view of the intimidat- 
ing attitude of the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and most local police, 
any doctor who does so prescribe 
and is discovered is virtually cer- 
tain of arrest and a trial at which 


good 





the question of “good faith” and 
“proper medical standards” will be 
determined by a jury of laymen. 
Ploscowe’s recommendation, a sound 
one, is that the American Medical 
Association itself should set the 
standards of good faith and the lim- 
its of proper medical practice in the 
treatment of addicts so that a physi- 
cian will know what is “proper . . . 
before he acts.” 


_ KinG, in his analytical de- 
scription of the consistently ef- 
lective British system, makes it force- 
fully evident, contrary to verbal 
sleight of hand by the Federal Nai 
cotics Bureau, that there 7s an organ- 
ic difference between British and 
American practices. In Britain, a 
doctor may prescribe drugs to an ad- 
dict as part of an attempted cure; or, 
if a cure seems impossible, he may 
treat the addict indefinitely with 
stabilizing dosages. In Britain, ‘““The 
police function is to aid and protect 
medical control, rather than to sub- 
stitute for it. . . . the addict in 
British society remained the addict- 
patient; he never became, as in ours, 
the addict-criminal.” 
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SCIENCE SINCE BABYLON by Derek J. 
de Solla Price A fascinating investigation of certain 
scientific crises of the past showing how they have led 


the world to its present state of scientific and techno- 
logical development. A plea for a humanistic understand- 
ing of science, a compelling statement of the massive 
challenge before us. $4.50 











“It’s about time we had a book of this kind!” - Zero Mostel 


Jacques Guicharnaud, with 
June Beckelman, presents in review 


MODERN the revolutionary French theatre 
FRENCH which has given us Rhinoceros, 
Waiting For Godot, and Becket — 

TH EATR E a brilliant and sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the leading ideas and the 

from Giraudoux to Beckett theatrical techniques of Giraudoux, 
Cocteau, Claudel, Montherlant, 


Anouilh, Salacrou, Sartre, Camus, 
Ionesco, and Beckett. $4.75 








A HISTORY OF MODERN CHINESE 
FICTION, 1917-1957 by C. T. Hsia The 
first critical survey of the major literary ideas and trends, 
reviewing the work of twenty important Chinese writers 
against the historical and ideological background of forty 
tumultuous years. “Comprehensive ...a helpful guide. .. 
amply documented’’—A. C. Scott, New York Times Book 
Review $7.50 








“Revives the whole atmosphere of 
English writing in the nineteenth 


century. . . . Quite magnificent.” 

- Howard Mumford Jones TH E 
Robert Lee Wolff rediscovers one G Oo LD E N 
of the most astonishing and contro- KEV 


versial literary figures of Victorian a 
England, remembered today as the A Study of the Fiction 


author of The Princess and the Gob- of George MacDonald 
lin and At the Back of the North 
Wind. $6.00 
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Cloth bound editions of these books $5.00 each. 
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O Tempora, 
O Tories! 


MARTIN GREENBERG 


om DisRAELl, AND CHURCHILL, by 
Stephen R. Graubard. Harvard. $5. 
This excellent study is a historian’s 
protest against the recent efforts ol 
Conservative ideologues to turn 
Burke, Disraeli, and Churchill into 
“spokesmen” of a British “Conserva- 
tive tradition.” 

Even calling then’ Conservatives 
makes Mr. Graubard uncomfortable, 
although he does not wish to pin an- 
other label on them. Conservatives, 
after all, resist innovation and try 
to keep things more or less the way 
they are; whereas these remarkable 
writer-politicians were _ politically 
“creative” and wrestled all their lives 
with fundamental problems of their 
government and society. All three 
were critics of their times, independ- 
ent minds who did not flinch from 
being almost always in the minority. 
This is not the conduct of politicians 
ordinarily called Conservative. 

Mr. Graubard calls Burke “the old 
Whig.” The new Whigs who came 
up around the time of the French 
Revolution talked increasingly about 
the sovereignty of the people and the 
popular will. The old Whig had 
fought all his life to restrict the royal 
power and secure the liberties of 
Englishmen, including those of the 
American colonists; but the only 
government he could conceive was a 
Parliament of aristocrats, founded 
upon the English Revolution of 1688, 
which in his classical Whig interpre- 
tation had vindicated ancient rights 
against a usurping monarch, not pro- 
claimed new popular ones. Toward 
the end of his life Burke attacked the 
French Revolution with angry vio- 
lence in his famous Reflections. He 
misunderstood that revolution gross- 
ly. But at least half his purpose was 
to retort to the English Jacobins and 
warn against following the French 
example. Was he so wrong in this? 

Almost half a century later, 
when Disraeli surmounted repeated 
failures to enter the House of Com- 
mons, there was no gainsaying de- 
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mocracy. But, like most historical in- 
evitabilities, it needed the dominant 
class to recognize it as such and ac- 
quiesce in it if English democracy 
was to unfold by peaceful develop- 
ment and not insensate struggle. 
Disraeli was one of those who rec- 
ognized it. The Reform Act of 1867 
gave the worker the vote, and Dis- 
raeli’s brilliant idea of a Tory de- 
mocracy, which he had first pro- 
pounded in his novels—an alliance 
of the Tory squirearchy with the 
working class against the Liberal 
middle class-was made real. Al- 
though there is nothing left of the 
squirearchy today, the Macmillan 
government is clearly a descendant 
of Disraeli’s enlightened Toryism. 

By the time Churchill arrived 
on the scene, aristocratic govern- 
ment was a thing of the past. His 
feeling, however, for “the old world 
of culture and quality, of hierarchies 
and traditions, of values and deco- 
rum” (to use his own words), was al- 
ways very strong. A critic of the 
modern age, he found it uninspired 
and mediocre: “The leadership of 
the privileged has passed away; but 
it has not been succeeded by that of 
the eminent.”” Yet he never repined 


at the demise of the old England of 


aristocratic privilege or wasted a mo- 
ment in thinking how to revive it. A 
Tory democrat like his father, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, he knew that 
the continuity of British society 
could be maintained only by making 
room for all classes; aristocratic ob- 
stinacy would cause the kind of rup- 
ture that was so evident in modern 
French history. However, Churchill 
did not concentrate his attention on 
the hotly debated domestic social 
questions of his day but on arma- 
ment, diplomacy, national ‘security, 
and imperial policy. This earned 
him the reputation of a reactionary; 
but actually his concern was the old 
Tory democratic one for the preserva- 
tion of traditional British forms and 
power amid modern circumstances, 
only transferred to the world plane. 
That concentration was justified 
when the gathering storm he had 
doggedly warned against during the 
1930’s burst in the Second World War. 

I have commented on only one 
theme in Mr. Graubard’s book: de- 
mocracy versus aristocracy. There are 
many more. I wish, however, that he 
had written a concluding essay tying 
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late Secretary of State. 


“This fat book on Mexico's stormy years under Carranza, Obregon, 


Calles and Cardenas is one to delight any historian or casual reader. . . . 
Mr. Dulles does a superb job. I find the book curiously comforting for 
all who enjoy Mexico and wish her well.” 

Hubert Herring, New York Herald Tribune 
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Pham Duc Nhi, Vietnamese, 8 years 
old. Family refugees from communist 
north. Father dead TB. Mother ped- 
dler, Earns about 27¢ day. Three 
younger children in family. Live in 
thatched roof, woven bamboo shack. 
Dirt floor. Only furnishings two beds. 
Nhi wants to be teacher. Good student. 
Needs clothing, better food, fees for 
school. Help to Nhi means life to en- 
tire family. 
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Each child receives full measure of material aid 
from your contribution. Distribution of goods is 
supervised by Plan staff and is insured against 
loss in every country where Plan operates. Help 
in the responsible way. “Adopt” a child through 
Foster Parents Plan. Let some child love you. 
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government-approved independent relief organiza- 
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his three Englishmen together some- 
what less negatively, or more essen- 
tially, than he does in his introduc- 
tion. I don’t believe he put them all 
in one book just because they are nol 
representative Conservatives, or be- 
cause they were independent critics 
who persisted in the face of opposi- 
tion. Can’t we discern even in Mr. 
Graubard’s own pages, in spite of 
his insistence on his subjects’ sepa- 
rateness, some connection among 
them, a common political attitude 
that is an essential element in the 
interest they hold for us? 


-— BEGIN WITH, they all opposed 

the modern age—and yielded to 
it in their different ways. Burke can 
speak for the three: “The age of 
chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, 
economists, and calculators has suc- 
ceeded; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever.” Burke op- 
posed the democratic age as he saw 
it taking shape in revolutionary 
France, but with a despairing sense 
of its inevitability; Disraeli made 
strategic surrenders to it so as to 
preserve traditional _ institutions; 
Churchill accepted it philosophically 
as the latter-day reality in which he 
had to live and work. Their rec- 
ognition of its inevitability and their 
acceptance of it is what makes their 
criticism relevant and _ interesting; 
mere opposition to democracy would 
have been conventional in Burke's 
time, stupid in Churchill's. 

Their opposition to the modern 
world expresses itself most pro- 
foundly in a mistrust, a disdain for 
democratic universalism. Again 
Burke can speak for all three: in 
Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, he describes English liberty 
“as an estate specially belonging to 
the people of this kingdom, without 
any reference whatever to any other 
more general or prior right.” Not 
the Rights of Man but the liberties 
of Englishmen are the concern of 
all three; not universal humanity 
but English particularity, and, in 
Churchill’s words, “the long con- 
tinuity of our Island tale.” 

Since the universalism of democ- 
racy is sometimes liable to degenerate 
into a doctrinaire, high-flown cant, 
it is good to have also the critical, 
anti-universal attitude of Burke, 
Disraeli, and Churchill as a possibil- 
ity in our political life. 
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